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Partnership 


tae ee Be: SIR ALEXANDER FLECK on science and business 


This is a shortened version, broadcast in the Home Service, of the RreNientia dies to this year’s meeting of the British Association for 
a the Advancement of Science, now being held in Glasgow] 


: N a Bppuliion like that of Britain which depends so 

= much on science, it is sad, I sometimes think, how few 

. people clearly understand what it is all about. As I see 

-it, science is an approach to an understanding of the 

universe along a broad highway of organised knowledge, 

_ firmly founded on observation and experiment, embedded in 

a matrix of theory. It is a highway that is constantly being 

widened and extended and repaired. We are building it 

because we think that it is a good road for mankind to travel, 

away from ignorance and wretchedness towards a fuller life 

ee and a better world. But scientific effort on a great scale costs 

money; it also costs scientists who are expensive people to 

educate. If we as a nation are to stay solvent the sums we 

require can come from one source alone, the wealth we pro- 

duce. In this context it is easy to see ‘the importance and 

_ responsibility of business, on the successful running of which 

sour capacity to extend our science and education largely 
depends. 

It is difficult here to avoid being at once too general and 

too particular. I have chosen to speak of business because 

_ business is a more comprehensive term than industry. At 

ee the same time I intend to consider primarily the larger units, 

‘ot _ although naturally I recognise the importance of the smaller 

ones. Defining the limits of my subject in this somewhat 

2K ca aged arey will for the moment do service for a formal 


definition. After all, ‘business? is a vague word, perhaps 
for euphemistic reasons in the past, even deliberately vague. 
Nevertheless, I venture to put forward three characteristics, 
which I think a business should have if it is to function effec- 
tively over a period of years. 

First, it must contribute to the well-being of the community 
and its social evolution. When business takes on itself the 
deployment of financial, material, and human resources, it 
also takes on, I believe, the responsibility for seeing that they 
are properly and effectively used. In other words, it has an 
obligation to the community. Secondly, business must have 
the capacity to change its methods and, if necessary, even its 
objectives. It must be constantly alert to see that its products 
or services meet or anticipate the needs of the public, and 
to withstand the keen winds of competition. Finally, if it is 
to be self-perpetuating through growth or modernisation, a 
business must dispose of its products or services for more 
than their cost—or, in plain language, it must make a profit. 
Only from the excess of income over expenditure can we 
finance the expansion of business and science. 

This brings me again to the reason why I have chosen to 
talk about business rather than industry. It is an old saying 
that money makes money; by the same token the production 
of wealth requires the investment of wealth. There is, of 
course, no exact relationship between the amount of income 


_ the business structure. 


at “ploughed Becks aS hie rate of ecor ( 
_ We can compare, for example, the 
States with that of this country. Ov 

the United States has invested ab 


as cares cot in 


relation to its resources as we have, and their national - 


_ product has risen at an average rate of about 3. per cent. per 
annum, against our 2 per cent. i 2 

al do not wish to strike a note of disappointment so much 
‘as to remind you of the classic virtues of abstinence, saving, 
and investment. In fact, during the past ten years the United 
Kingdom’s investment in productive resources has shown an 
encouraging growth. If science has laid the foundation for 
much of this expansion, business has provided the will and 
the means to complete the tu 


‘The World does not Owe us a Hiving 

There is another reason why it is important that this 
partnership should continue to flourish. We have in these 
islands more than 50,000,000 people who, as a result of the 


export of goods produced ‘by manufacturing industry and the 
services provided by finance and commerce, enjoy a material 


standard of living surpassed in few other countries. But the 
world does not owe us a living; we can only enjoy the stand- 
ards that our business enterprise and scientific knowledge 
enable us to earn through our exports; and given the growth 
of industrialisation in underdeveloped countries it follows that 
we must concentrate on the development of new products and 
new processes: we are obliged to rely either on selling things 
that no one else has yet learnt to make, or make as cheaply, 
or on marketing our skill and ‘ know-how’. 

We all know what can happen if we fail to make technical 


‘progress. At various times some of our long-established tra- 


ditional industries, in which we were pioneers, have suffered 
from the lack of proper scientific direction. In my own in- 
_ dustry, organic chemicals once experienced. the same neglect. 


And the lesson has not yet been fully learned, because even. 


today we meet the same situation. There is ‘still a tendency to 
relegate the scientist to the back room. But such a relationship 
is very different from the partnership of science and business 
that I have in mind. 
__ How can this partnership be achieved? Ons way, at least, 
is to make sure that the scientist has an influential place in 
In a technological business we can 
distinguish some six or seven separate functions: finance, 
commerce, personnel, operation or .production, design and 
construction, research and development. In some of these 
the place of the scientist is self-evident. Take, for example, 
research and development: research has been called the life- 
blood of industry, but I prefer to liken it to the pituitary 
gland which, I am told, after doing little that is obvious for 
several years except consume nourishment, at length stimu- 
lates other parts of the Srganiseng to it and ge it 
capable of oats a? 
lenicn and Cousin eters 
Emphasis on new products and processes makes the 
importance of research and development obvious. Next there 
are the functions of design and construction, which are 
essentially the field of the technologist or engineer. His 
grasp of scientific principles fits him, above all, to build a 
bridge between science and business. Because the produc- 
tion or operation function includes the application of techni- 
cal methods often according to a routine, it is sometimes 
_ considered humdrum compared with research. Yet it is just 


as great a mistake to believe that unqualified men who come 


up what used to be called ‘the hard way’ are generally . 


adequate, let alone best, for production work, as it is to hold — 


rE __ that good technical people are wasted in plant management. — 


ye 


the oo Seams of th 
the commercial side, especially 

products are sold. Das 
a this ent it is pertinent t to ask, if. scientists are to pe 


in patinestes @here scientists She si a I pores . pie 
in administration, non-technical men who nevertheless have as : 
good understanding of scientific principles are with advantage coe 
sometimes put into semi-technical jobs, and this helps to ~~ 
maintain a balanced partnership. Thirdly, and most impor- _ 
tant, the balance that we seek must come in great measure _ 
from within the individual himself, a balance provided ae aa 
education. This, besides being central to my theme, is very 
much the personal concern of many of those attending this aot ae 
meeting of the British Association. = 
There are several senses in which we ee consider <a 
balance in education. The first arises from two different con- 
ceptions of its purpose. On the one hand there is the forma- ~ 
tion of character, and the development of intellect and per- 
sonality. At the other extreme is the concept which finds its 
most powerful expression in the educational philosophy of 
Soviet Russia, that the. purpose ef education is to provide — ; az i 
useful members of society in which the desires of the indivi- — 
dual must be subordinated to the needs of that society. I do 
not believe that these two concepts are wholly conflicting nor 
that the second runs completely counter to the British tradi- 
tion of individual liberty. A balanced educational system ; 
ane have room for both. ere = 


¢ 


Wider Horizons : ; 

_ Then, in another sense = of balance, there is the need for ; 
those who study the humanities to have some understanding 
of the workings of science, and for our scientists to widen 
their horizons by relating their science to its human context 
both historically and in terms of the present day. The gulf ik 
which at present separates our scientists and non-scientists 
is much more easily bridged than is often imagined. For - 
example, the qualities of mind that are fostered by studying — 
chemistry and history are very much alike. Both must be — 
imaginative, the chemist in advancing hypotheses to predict 
the future, the historian in doing so to explain the past. 

There is a final sense in which I refer to balance in 
education. I have said that we demand from our scientists _ 

and non-scientists alike intellectual qualities, such as 
curiosity, judgement, and imagination. Equally we want our 
young people, whatever their branch of study, to possess high © 
qualities of character. The society which a balanced partner-_ eh 
ship of science and business can help to build will, as always, 
call for courage, integrity, and tenacity. These are some of 
the ideals that we might have in our minds, as we each | 

address ourselves to the problems of Recs: As. ne an age ht fs ‘ 
of science. naa 

See my geuted I cbave tied to show why science > 


18g survey compiled by the B.B.C. Foreign News Department 


e Sieg abvious ‘signs 
in the Middle East. 
legal, were active 


) Sty ‘Communist ies, ee re 

on 3 in such urban centres as Baghdad and Damascus and Teheran, 

but there were no certain indications that they enjoyed Moscow’s 

- support or protection. Stalin himself, after his setback in 1946, 
apparently favoured a cautious policy of non-involvement. 


Ro. =; “The Baghdad Pact, signed early in 1955, seems to have marked 
-_ a turning point. Whether the +25 
pny Governments of Iraq and 


Turkey first entered into 

ay iige negotiations for a Pact be- 
- cause they sensed that the 
Russian giant was on the 
move’ again,- or whether 
- Russia was spurred into 
action by the signature of the 
Pact, is an argument that 
goes beyond the scope of this 
Pie programme. What is certain 
is that 1955 is a watershed 
in history. It was the year 
____ when Russian power returned 
-~ tothe Middle East. It was 
also the year in which Mr. 
_ Khrushchev emerged as the 
pe dominating personality in 


Moscow. 
It was in April 1955 that 
the Soviet Government 


_ issued a special policy state-— 
ment on the Middle East. 3 
Here is an extract from it 
published in the newspaper 
Tzvestia at the time: 


af goes without saying that the Soviet Union cannot be in- 


different to the situation taking shape in the Middle East, since 

5 the formation of blocs and the creation of foreign military bases 

_ in the Middle East countries have a direct bearing on the security 

of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government’s position should be 

all the more understandable because the Soviet Union is situated 

in close proximity to these countries, which cannot be said of 

other foreign powers, such as the United States. of America 

_ which is thousands of miles away from this area, Non- 

_ participation by Middle East countries in aggressive military 

blocs would be an important pre-requisite for ensuring their 

_ security and the best guarantee against their involvement in 
_ dangerous military ventures, az 


In July 1955 the editor of Pravda, she er a time held office 
as Soviet Foreign Minister, paid a courtesy visit to Cairo. Two 
months later—and incidentally two months after the ‘summit’ 
‘conference in Geneva at which the Soviet leaders made no 

specific reference to Middle East affairs—the Government of 
Egypt suddenly announced that they had’ signed an arms agree- 

- ment with one of the Soviet satellites. Since then there has been 
an almost unbroken series of Soviet initiatives: arms agreements, 
trade agreements, official visits, cultural contacts—and, of course, 

persistent hostility to the State of Israel. 

; _- This return of Russian power to the Middle East coincides with 
a change in the rhythm of Arab history: a ‘rhythm, in Professor 
__ Toynbee’s words, that alternates between trance-like somnolence 
fanatical xenophobia. It was the creation of the State of 
| that eventually sent that xenophobia Srunting into violence. 


she , 
ee INCE the Russian withdrawal fort Peni in 1946 under 
= ease ait ee Security eee 


President Paes ight) of the United Arab Republic and Mr. Khrushchev, . 
the Soviet Prime Minister, toasting one another at a reception in honour of of Communism they were 
Besides Nasser’ during his visit to the Soviet Union last May 


Precisely the same consequenail flowed from the intrusion of 
the Crusaders into the Muslim world. And, since the return’ng 
Israelites, in the twentieth century, were carried into Palest ne 
on the wings of Western power, all the so-called imperialist 
-governments, and Britain above all, were caught in the stream 
of anti-foreign agitation. — 

Although the Soviet Government were among the first to 
recognise the new State of Israel, and so share in the responsibility 
for its international standing, Moscow soon became hostile. There 
is no suiple answer to the question whether this well-advertised 

enmity was due to a policy 


be done to curry favour with 


Western Powers. 

What is certain is that the 
Soviet authorities were em- 
barrassed, perhaps even 
shocked, by the widespread 
manifestations of Jewish con- 

- sciousness that came to light 
with the arrival in 1948 of 
the first Israeli Minister to 
Moscow. When she went to 
the synagogue on the Day of 
Atonement the place was 
packed. In the streets outside 
there were enthusiastic 
crowds, with people shower- 


life in the promised land. 
The Jews in Moscow, in fact, 


separateness; in the language 


guilty of a Zionist demon- 
stration. There followed a 
sudden and ferocious anti-Jewish campaign, apparently directed 
by Stalin himself, which culminated in the arrest of a group 
of Jewish doctors on the charge of plotting to murder Soviet 


leaders. 


The anti-Jewish policy of the Soviet Government dates from 
that day. It dovetailed neatly with their desire to gain a foothold 
among the Arabic states. It enabled them to play with great 
effect upon all the Arab grievances against the overlords of oil, 
against the controllers of the Suez Canal, against the pro-consuls 
and financiers and the officials—all the grievances that have 


since spluttered into a boiling stream of nationalism. It is a 


stream that has left the Russians unscathed. For in the histories 
of those countries most deeply influenced by this changed rhythm 
—Egypt and Syria, Jordan and Iraq—there is no great record 
of Russian intrusion. It is therefore as.easy for people in those 
countries to believe in the benevolence of the distant Slav, who 
shares their views about the iniquity of Israel, as in the malevo- 
lence of a Western manager working in a quiet office across the 
street. Not only that: the distant Slav, who is as much a 
representative of the toiling masses as his Arab admirer, has 


successfully defied the capitalist-imperialists and has turned his 


country into a powerful industrial state dispensing the new 
technology to all comers. In these circumstances, Soviet propa- 
ganda falls upon receptive ears; and Communist infiltrators, 
disguised as ultra-patriots, slip in through doors that stand wide 
open. 

rit was in 1955, then, that Mr. Khrushchev began openly to 
put into effect the rule laid down by Stalin in his essay on 


decision that everything must: 


the Arab States as a means of — 
eventually embarrassing the 


ing questions upon her about. 


were advertising their 


Communist Party, put it in these terms: 


The disintegration of the impeaaanee plotiial systew: now 
taking place, is a post-war development of historic significance. 
The complete abolition of the infamous system of colonialism 

_.has been put on the agenda as one of the most acute and Pressing 
problems. shri dines 


- The revolutionary alliance to which Stalin referred is an 
alliance between the Communist Party and the nationalist move- 
ment—as in China, for example, during the war with Japan, and 


as in Indo-China later. The Communist tactic is to penetrate the 


Nationalist movement and to remain within - it in an attitude of 
apparent subservience until the first victories have been won. 
Then comes Communist domination: the Nationalists are 
absorbed or annihilated, and single-party = is established. 


i ee 
4 


Soviet Propaganda to the Arabs ; 

In the Middle East, as has been noted, most of the local 
Communist Parties are banned. Orthodox Communist propa- 
ganda is illegal, goes underground, and is therefore difficult 
to detect. But those Communists who carry a nationalist label 
seem to have a free hand; so, too, have the official representatives 
of the Soviet Government. Their operations, therefore, are easier 
to follow. They take place in the universities, in the cultural 
field, in the world of sport, and among politicians and journalists 
and their hangers-on. Their activities supplement the work done 
by Moscow Radio’s propaganda services. Here is an example of 
the type of material poured into Iraq just before the coup d’état. 
It was broadcast by Moscow’s Arabic Services on May 5: 


/ Iraq has permitted the construction of American rocket bases 
on her territory. An Iraqi senator, Muhammed ash-Shabibi, has 
said that Iraq is now actually being ruled by. the Baghdad Pact. 

‘But the Iraqi people refuse to submit 1 to this state.of affairs, The 

inhabitants, of all classes, demand a complete change in the 

present Iraqi policy, -and the withdrawal of Iraq from the 

Baghdad Pact and from the Traqi-Jordanian | Federation. They 
_ likewise demand the formation of a Government which will 
‘adopt an independent polby:s in coma with Traq’s national 

interests. 
Nuri es Said has done his utmost not to cicaprieint his friends. 

He dissolved Parliament and enacted several laws that are in- 
- compatible with the country’s. Constitution and detrimental to the 
_ freedom and rights of Iraqi citizens. As a result of these measures, 
_ the terrorising and persecution of the nationalists increased. 

It is known that the first task the new Parliament will face is 
- approval of the Constitution of the Tragi-Jordanian ‘Federation, 


_which was established against the will of the Iraqi people. In 


short, Iraqi ruling circles will continue to pursue an anti- 
national policy. The Iraqi people withdrew from the recent 


elections and do not recognise their results. They are determined — 
to carry on their just struggle, There | is no doubt that the last 


word rests with the Iraqi people. es 


Last December, under the patronage of President Nasser, an 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference met in Cairo. The Soviet 
Union sent to it a delegation consisting of representatives of 
republics. and provinces of the Soviet East. One of the Soviet 
delegates, an Armenian, spoke of the Soviet Union’s economic 
relations with the countries of the East. He said : ? 


The principles according to which the Soviet Union provides 
aid to poorly developed countries could be briefly formulated ase 


_ follows: 
We can build an industrial or a transport enterprise for you, a 
scientific or an educational institute, a hospital, a cultural estab- 
lishment, whatéver you require. We can send you our see caliaes, 


ie) and scientific esta 


possibilities. 


Mr. Khrushchev, at the Tw entieth Congress of the Soviet 


agreement with Egypt under “which Egypt had mortgaged an 


_ Dam, and so on. 


. ‘to your educational institutio: 
- to our educational instituti 
us what you need and we 


We do not seek any adeantans for ourselves. 


blocs, East's any government, or alter your home or for fa 
policy. i oe 
We are prepared to provide: you ‘iti aid as one ‘eanbes to 
another, without any selfish ‘motive, because Soviet people oe fx 
from their own experience how hard the struggle i is against want. — 
Our only condition is that there should be no conditions, 3 


In his report to the Senate Foreign Relations Committe ether <5 
sprite. the United States ae Sama aai coe for Hy nomi 
Affairs, Mr. Dillon, said: © 


The Soviet bloc’ economic offensive consists of three n ‘main 
elements : Tas 


~ 


First, the Soviet ead have ence! a whale new pro- 8 i 


_ gramme of economic assistance to the less. heabe oe countries 
outside the Communist bloc. = 
Second, they have stimulated a Rapid ‘imcrease in ‘once both 

- exports and imports—between the bloc and free-world countries. — 
Third, they have stepped up the flow of Communist technical — 


a= 
Saucer tee Ne 
~ 


assistance to free-world countries by sending technical personnel —_— 


abroad and by bringing Bed students. into bloc countries: 
for training. ics te ; 


_ Mr. Dillon then went on to Plazas: iedyndeare programmes—_ 
the most spectacular of which, he said, had been the arms — 


important part of its mina cotton Eas in : AGES for Soviet 
arms. He continued : Haws ee arma oe Sat: Safes 

The Soviet Union is now giving ‘Egypt economic aid as_ 
well. In November 1957 the Soviet Union agreed to ‘provide _ 
$175,000,000 to finance machines and equipment for sixty-five ~ 
projects in Egypt, including iron smelters, steel chee pinprent. 
textile mills, and other enterprises. 

Czechoslovakia has agreed to provide Lepore with $56, 000, 000 
in credits for industrialisation. The only possibility’ the Egyptians 
have of increasing their present low income of about £35 per‘ 
head of population annually is to expand their agricultural acre- 
age and to promote a greater degree of industrialisation. ‘This oak 
requires not only a favourable market for cotton but also a . 
sizeable inflow of long-term — capital from abroad, The Soviet — 
Union is providing Egypt.with some of poets thereby sa 


. its prestige and wget as in Be: area.” ms ate ee “Le 


a ’ . 
4 Tee. ¢ ~ 
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Middle East Students in Rabsig ie a. 2 = 


~The - trickle of students: from the Middle East into ‘Russian — 
and other universities in the Soviet Union is rapidly expanding. « 


-There are now enough Arab students there to form an Association — 


of their own. Soviet universities are offering an. increasing number 
of scholarships to Egyptians and Syrians. The Egyptian Minister 
of Education who visited Moscow in May 1958 ‘signed a ea ’ 


ee, with the Russians on the see oe tines: +57; ot wae oe 2 


Gene 


eahic in Soviet institutes. ae 
out on pyonee problems. 


‘of. Meiestifis equipment. The 
Arab Republic in co-ordinati 


heavy water from electr 
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£7 Peieakis chat an “agreement 
of engineers and technicians in irriga 
industry. Fifteen. Czechoslovak commer 
paeeypcen students i in 1956, and there I 


various. Be inica! acca: In East Ger: 
early in January, that sixty-three S 
~ Egyptian, twenty-six Persian and twe 
undergoing a course of study there. Po 
Bren also. provide special facilities for ‘ 
| Within the ponies Wein eons eff rts a eing made to 
i oo world. On 


ae 


New “Magazine 


Its’ title is Sovremenny Vostok (Contemporary East). The first 
issue ‘ontained two. pee blaments, the de cuments- on oe Afro- 


President. Nasser. This is pew ne publishe 


is pitas ‘Reader: The wide spaces” of two: conti erie Asia. ae 
A a—are® populated _ by nations many ‘millions strong, which 
_ constitute. ‘the greater part of humanity. Their historic role in 
~ world ‘politics. and economics rises from 3 ear to year. Wide circles 


of. Soviet readers display immense interest in the events -which 


care taking place in Asia and Africa and demand elucidation” of 
This air | 
"purpose is served by Contemporary East, ‘a magazine published by? re 
” the Institute of Oriental Studies of | the Soviet Academy of 


Mike present-day problems of the East from. every angle. 


oe 


: “Sciences. 
aha, Among the themes to which the magazine series its attention 
are these: the deepening of the general crisis of capitalism; the 

aH disintegration of the colonial system; and the national liberation 
_movement and anti-feudal suHeEiCS of the nations of Asia and 


_ Africa. r ae 


The constant references to the anti-feudal eile in Africa 
and Asia might imply that the Soviet propaganda services were 
generally critical of or even hostile to all the remaining monarchies 
in the Middle East. There is no sign of that: the hostility is 
_ carefully selective. The treatment accorded to the Yemen shows 


us 


- that very clearly. In its June issue, the SE ade East had 


- this to say about the Yemen and its King: 


The Government of Imam Ahmed ie of itie Yemen, has in 

- recent years done much to improve education. and public’ health. 

-- Several secondary schools and colleges for training teachers have 

NSS been opened recently and well-equipped hospitals have been built 
z Siem in Sanaa and Taiz. The staff of the Royal. Hospital i in Hodeida 

ee, ae includes: specialists in all diseases. Treatment. is free_of charge. 
_ ‘Taiz, the king’s residence, has a ‘population of only 16,000. 


From the neighbouring hills you can see as on the palm of your ~ 


hand the city-fortress of Aden—the British naval and trading base. 
In making Taiz his capital, Imam Ahmed emphasised his deter- 


ae 6G mination to restore the Yemen’s rights to its southern provinces. 
Here we made the acquaintance of representatives of the new 
ep eat generation of the Yemen—graduates of Cairo University who have — 
eo returned to their homeland, young agronomists, engineers and 
_____ officers. They are burning with the desire to work, to help in the 
education of the people and the reconstruction of the country’s 
social life, to root out those survivals of feudalism which fetter the 
development of productive forces. Youth responded with great 


--——s enthusiasm to the decision of the king to conclude a federal union ~ 


| vf Ra » with the United Arab Republic. ee 
During President Nasser’s recent visit to he Soviet Union he 
and the United Arab Becublic were given euch Publicity. On the 
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their leaders to the theme of Soe 


- Union and the speeches he mad 


Se : : 
abo: En: January a new Soviet monthly. magazine eaade its appearance. ; 


special “New” Neat message of greeting to fhe. riagazine. ‘from 
FE the magazine =“ 


of his. Pe Apa 29 
riendship. On the d 
movements in the Sov 

> were fully reported, An account’ 

of the reception given to him in Stalingrad is, perhaps, of particu- 


of his departure they did the §a 


Jar interest. The Mayor of the town, who headed the reception — 


committee, aroused great enthusiasm by comparing what he called 
Egypt’s victory in the Suez crisis with Russia’s victory in the 
battle of Stalingrad, President Nasser said in reply: 


When we were attacked by the British, French, and Israeli 


forces, all our citizens took your city as an example to be followed. 
‘When we were attacked by the aggressors all the citizens said 
“We shall fight as Stalingrad fought’. 


ane with these efforts to associate Soviet Communism with 
the forces of nationalism in the Middle East, there goes the 
attempt to show that Muslims in the Soviet Union enjoy complete 
religious freedom, and fully associate themselves with the suffer 


_ ings of their brethren in the Middle East. 


- While President Nasser was in Russia, the Abbie! services of 
Moscow Radio put out a special broadcast reporting the Presi- 


_ dent’s attendance at Friday prayers in the Moscow mosque. The 
broadcast, which was repeated, included an interview with the — 
Imam, his speech of welcome on behalf of Soviet Muslims, and 


his. sermon——a sermon that recalled the prayers of Soviet Muslims 


at the* time of what he called the criminal aggression against _ 
‘Egypt, and commended the efforts of President Nasser and his 
“associates to free the Arab peoples. ‘ca 
A letter from the Muslims of Leningrad, broadcast in pete _ 
7 early this year, provides a good illustration of the type of material 
used w the ‘Russians i in their religious broadcasts to the piesa 
: East: Sag 


The Muslims of Lacing hace earned that the Ps ee 
; “intend to exploit the session of the Baghdad Pact to influence 


— those taking. part in it to agree to the distribution of. American 


nuclear. and. rocket weapons to the countries of the Middle East :, 


intentions to approach the Holy Places. God has ordered citizens 
to guard their homeland and the Holy Places, and not to permit 
their peace to be disturbed. The people of the Baghdad Pact and 
those who are behind them are pursuing a policy that is hostile 
‘towards Muslims and Islam. In fact, they are the enemies of 
Islam, of the sacred Koran inspired by God, of peace and 
friendship between nations. : 


The ‘Preaching Imams’ 
On June 21, Moscow Radio’s Arabic services put out the 
following news item: 


A ceremony took place in Tashkent today, at the Headquarters 

of the Muslims of central Asia and Kazakhstan, at which degrees 

Were presented to twenty graduates from the Batak Khan school. 

They have been granted the title of ‘Preaching Imams’. The 

graduates have been trained for work in Mosques; they have been 

equipped with an excellent knowledge of jurisprudence, religion 

and Arabic literature. Five of the graduates are now pursuing 

_ their studies in Al-Azhar Mosque; and a further three are going 
there later. 


Within the Soviet Union Muslims, like Christians, suffer the 
full weight of anti-religious propaganda. This fact however is 


- denied in Moscow Radio’s broadcasts to the Muslim world. The 


Imam of Moscow Mosque, in a recent broadcast directed to 


_ Turkish listeners, made these points: 


If repairs to the Mosque become necessary, we approach the 
state for aid, and the state always gives us help by providing 
building materials. The state also allows us to use its paper and 
printing press to publish religious books, Religious books in large 
numbers are published in Ufa, Tashkent, and other cities where 
there are large Muslim communities. Only recently, the Koran 
was reprinted in Tashkent. Nor does the state prevent us from 

training young Imams. We have our schools in Bokhara and 


_ Tashkent, and each year these schools train many young Imams. 


From ‘ The Communist View’ (Third Programme) 


_. in other words, near the Holy Places of Islam. The Koran says es . 
_ in effect that it is forbidden to allow people who harbour eyil 


+ ‘ ars ‘“ 
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Science and Business 
N his presidential address to the annual meeting of the British 
Association at Glasgow Sir Alexander Fleck said several 


things which, although at first hearing | might appear a 
little obvious, certainly were. worth repeating. Sir Alexander is 


chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries, the great firm built 


up by the Monds who themselves were scientists and business men. 
He reminds us of what is too often overlooked in these days, 
that ‘ the world does not owe us a living . Unfortunately it tends 
to be forgotten that our small island has only been able to sustain 
a vast population since the late eighteenth century by dint of 
its inventiveness and adaptiveness to changing conditions. And 
much of our present prosperity is owed to the skill of inventors 
in our own lifetimes and to the promotion of their inventions 
by business: penicillin and jet aircraft are two famous examples. 
As Sir Alexander says, our staple industries have now been 
supplemented by many ‘new lines’, Indeed coal and cotton, 
having staged a magnificent recovery after the war, are now 
less flourishing than they were. But—to take one example— 
Lancashire has ceased to be exclusively dependent upon textiles 
and its present well-being is largely attributable to its being a 
busy centre of electrical industry. 

To maintain this economic progress, Sir Alexander i insists, it is 
necessary for science and business to be closely integrated and for 
a steady flow of scientists to be made available. But while he 
stresses the importance of the expanding universities making 
ample provision for science he also adds that it is necessary ‘ for 
our scientists to widen their horizons by relating their science to 
its human context both historically and in terms of the present 
day”. He believes that the bridge between scientists and non- 
scientists can be bridged without too much difficulty. Assuredly 
it is essential for students of the Humanities: to understand how 
the mind of the scientist works as well as for scientists to become 
increasingly aware of their social responsibilities. = * 


“The Radio Show 


THE RApIo SHow—or, to give it the correct stitle, he National — 
Radio and Television Exhibition—celebrates its ‘silver jubilee ’ 
with its twenty-fifth appearance at Earls Court this week. The 
exhibition is organised by the Radio Industry Council, and — 
seldom has the industry been more active or prosperous, while 
it also does a valuable export trade. A hundred-and-sixty — 
exhibitors are taking part, including. thirty-six manufacturers of ~ 
sets. Visitors see a wider variety of portable television receivers 
than last year as well as more receivers using transistors and — 


printed circuits. More television sets capable of receiving V.H.F. — 


sound broadcasting are also on view. High-fidelity. equipment is 
Jaid out in the section of the exhibition devoted in previous years 


_to the B.B.C. ‘ television studio’. Although that particular feature 
has gone, the B.B.C. is offering rich entertainment at three differ- 
ent centres. It is all good clean fun, but the exhibition i is above 
_ all a genuine tribute to the progress of British radio engineering, 
__ in which the B.B.C. has always excelled. =a toad ~ se 
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and the United States announced that they would Me 


a government spokesman was quoted as saying that the British — 


disarmament, In Canada, Mr. Diefenbaker called on Russia to | 


all mankind’. A Moscow broadcast to south-east Asia, drawing ~ 


- claimed that it was Britain and America who had suffered a moral 
and political defeat: for, unlike the Norwegian resolution, the 


In Jordan, it was announced that the Government had 


must stop. The Prime Minister of ‘Jordan stated that 


that Jordan would be 


triumphed by presenting 
but insisted that agreeme 
followed by agreement in deed 
Was eee as saying that | 


tators to see a ray of nope! in ate” interna 
ea ery, eo Arab resolution was thee > ed h 


Saiitiy of Saeeriadondl Sato On ne Eee 


tests for one year from October 31, if Russia would ' 
tions on that date on international control, and woul 
her suspension of tests. Ee 
From France, an official spokesman w was. ‘quoted as saying “thatieee 
any suspension of tests should be accompanied by the elimination — 
of existing nuclear weapon stocks and a ban on their manufacture. 
Short of such an agreement, France would have to go ahead with 
her own nuclear development programme. From West Germany, — 


‘and American offer could well form the basis for controlled Sa 


accept the offer. Officials in many capitals of the free world — 
welcomed the Anglo-American initiative. Moscow radio at first — 
broadcast the offer without comment. Then Tass criticised it as 
‘a new manoeuvre’, because it envisaged the continuation of 
British and United States tests until October 31, thus ‘ harming 


var 
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attention to the latest British test at Christmas Island, insisted — 
that there must be an immediate cessation of tests. Another Mos- 
cow transmission accused the United States of having concealed 
the extent of their tests in the Pacific which began last April. a 
From Yugoslavia, Politika was quoted as welcoming the Anglo- pers 
U.S. offer as an important step towards agreement. _ hare 
The unanimous adoption of the Arab resolution by the UN. SIS | 
Assembly was immediately welcomed by commentators in the 
free world. From the United States, the New York Herald 
Tribune was quoted as saying that as the Arab resolution closely 
approximated to President Eisenhower’s approach to the problem, 
there was every reason for the United States and its friends and 
allies to hail this contribution to peace in the Middle East. In 
France, Le Figaro was quoted for a view expressed by anumber 
of Western commentators: that the U.N. Assembly’s session had Sih 
ended in a defeat for the Kremlin—the Soviet bloc being forced 
to vote for a resolution which was in complete contradiction to 
their own position, rather than risk being in conflict with the 
united Arab front. Moscow radio, in a broadcast in English, 


Arab one did not envisage a United Nations force and did stress % a 


_ the necessity of withdrawing American and British troops. 


In Egypt, Al-Akhbar, in an article headlined ‘ We have won ? a rep ? : 


said the united front of the Arabs was proof that they preferred 
~ to settle their disputes amongst themselves. Al-Shab said: eet 2 


Britain is protecting the ‘cowardly midget occupying Joncas fide 3 
throne, and is consequently : responsible for his crimes, including _ +4 
the barbarous methods of torture applied in Jordan. . . ¥ But the 
noose is gradually closing on King Hussein’s neck. > as 


that derogatory propaganda directed at neighbouring 


prepared to forget the pa 
relations in the interests « 


diplomatic relations with 
if the initiative came fron 
President Nasser if he 
from Jordan expressed 


apn. eighty-eight, and in the midst of a 


AucusT 28 1958. 


_ Whereas, in the old days, we have 


' basically the English author and play- 
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| Did You fear That? | 


ALIKE OR DIFFERENT? 
“I WAS STANDING in line once’, said JAMES THURBER in a talk 
in the General Overseas Service, ‘at the American Express in 
Rome, twenty years ago, and in front of me was an American 
and in front of him an Englishman. They were both looking at 
pictures they had taken, and the 
American had leaned over and 
grabbed one of the Englishman’s, and 
said: “ What exposure did you use on 
that? ” The Englishman said: “I beg 
your pardon, that’s my _ property, 
Sir”. There was an Englishman 
thinking his private possession and his 
personal rights were being invaded; 
and there was the great, friendly, 
back-slapping, open-hearted Ameri- 
can, which we are, you see. 

“One of the stories that both the 
British and the Americans love was 
.about the English sailor who runs into 
-an American, and the American says: 
“How’s the world’s second-biggest 
Navy? ”, and the British sailor says: 
“‘Top-hole; how’s the world’s second- 
best? ” This story got around, every- 
body laughed at it, no hard feelings. 


had our friction to the point of a 
pretty well-known revolution in the 
eighteenth century, nevertheless our 
great accomplishments are allied. I 
do not mean simply political. Let us 
take “My Fair Lady ”, the greatest 
musical comedy ever produced, I’m 
sure. Anyway, I have seen it several 
times and,written about it. That is the 
work of an Irishman named Shaw, an 
American named Alan Jay Lerner, and Frederic Loewe, who I 
think comes from central Europe. That is one of the great col- 
laborations in the field of arts. 

‘I was talking to my English friend, Norman Denny, the 
playwright, translator, and author, and he was saying that you 
cannot draw the ratio line between the writers of two different 
countries. We are all writers, and there- 
fore should be thought of as similar in that 
way and not as. different. Thus the closer 
the relationship between the writer of 
England and the writer of the United 
States the better, I think, for most 
countries. 

‘There are a great many basic differ- 
ences: I could not take the typical Ameri- 
can—I do not know what that is—or the 
typical British man. That would depend 
on his age, his background, his group, and 
the happiness or unhappiness of his 
marriage and what mood he happened to 
be in. But, as I wrote in a piece called 
The More Abundant Life, I do say that 


wright and artist lives longer than the 
American. England has a great many 
famous writers still alive. When I was 
here in London three years ago Eden 
Phillpotts, at ninety, was writing for tele- 
vision, We have only one American writer 
who is anywhere near that age, and that 
is Samuel Hopkins Adams who is going 


The Englishman ‘ wears, summer and winter alike, a dark 
city suit, hard black bowler hat . . 
_ umbrella, that sceptre of the Stock Exchange’ 


* Of all items of men’s dress . . . worst of all is 
the conventional drab raincoat’ 


200,000-word novel, having just finished a children’s book. He is 
as spry as a bird and as bright as a dollar. 

‘The Americans travel at a much faster pace. They are not 
given to meditation or leaning back. They are always on the 
go. “ Go, go, go”, is the American slogan at football games. You 
say “Go, go, go; pick it up; step on 
it; shove off; get going”. You hear 
those expressions constantly. 

“The American writer is likely to 
die in his middle fifties: Robert 
Benchley fifty-six, Alexander Wooll- 
cott fifty-five, Heywood Broun fifty- 
five—there are dozens of them: These 
men. started smoking early, perhaps 
in their early teens, -not a pack a day 
but three or four, and kept it up— 
and the higher the strain the more the 
smoking, the drinking, the late hours, 
the sleeplessness. So that finally they 
had worn themselves out in _ their. 
middJe fifties ’. 


ENGLISHMEN’S DRESS 

‘Do Englishmen dress well today? ’, 
asked- PEARL BINDER in a talk in the 
Home Service. ‘I say, no, they don’t. 
England is a man’s country, and Lon- 
don .for 150 years has led the world 
in men’s tailoring. I realise what a 
terrible accusation I am making, but 
I insist. 

“There are two sorts of male bad 
dressers. There is the mackintosh- 
grey-flannel-bags-trilby-hat type, such 
as you see by the hundred thousand 
in the street. The other kind of. bad 
dresser is the professional man, who 
often pays a lot for his clothes and pays a lot of attention to 
them. But is the result any better? I say, no it is not! He wears, 
summer and winter alike, a dark city suit, hard black bowler hat, 
hard black shoes, and he carries a rolled umbrella, that sceptre of 
the Stock Exchange. 

“Why should Englishmen choose to dress like ugly robots? 
As a race our men tend to be tall, slim, 
athletic—exactly the shape of man tailors 
like best, because they can stand with dis- 
tinction and. move with dignity. They 
can: but do they? No, I’m afraid ‘they 
do not. And they do not because their 
dress does not give them a chance to. 

* Just consider the present design of the. 
clothes so many Englishmen wear. 
Trousers, for instance: surely the present 
elephant-leg trousers are the ugliest gar- 
ments in history? Edwardian trousers 
fitted closely, outlining the shape and 
length of the legs, and this is what trousers 
should do, for legs are an important male 
beauty. Otherwise, away with trousers! 
Let us have the handsome Scottish kilt 
which gives the legs their due in a different 
way. 

‘ Beautiful dress must either fit closely 
or hang quite loose. Jackets today do 
neither. If the jacket were shorter—really 
shorter—it might attempt the provocative 
elegance of Spanish dress. If, on the other 
hand, the jacket were considerably longer 
it would give the body more dignity. But 


. and he carries a rolled 
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the present jacket-length, by cutti 


preci 
_ wrong place, succeeds only in spoiling 1 al lines of 
shoulders, waist, and legs, allin one go, 


“Of all the items of male dress" 
worst of all is the conventional dré 
cape instead? If a fat and fussy French gendarme can look so 
good in a cape, how much better would Englishmen look? Capes 
are becoming to all types of men on all occasions. It is a pity 
Englishmen ever abandoned them. =— : 

“Hats are tremendously important because psychologically it 
is by his headgear that a man proclaims who he is and what he 
thinks of himself. The majority of Englishmen who still wear 
hats wear a Trilby. It is ugly. That bash in the crown deprives 
it of masculine dignity without conferring any touch of gallantry. 
Many Englishmen today, you will have noticed, are not wearing 
hats at all. They explain that they find it healthier without a 
hat—but the real reason is, I think, that living in an age of 
social flux, as we do, with class barriers dissolving and reforming, 
they do not care to commit themselves. ! 
They do not wear a hat in a desperate 
attempt to avoid the issue. ‘ 

‘I have come to the conclusion that 
the reason why Englishmen cling so stub- 
bornly to their ugly dress is a mixture 
of fear and snobbery. They would rather 
lose themselves in the herd than risk 
being stared at as individuals. As to 
snobbery, I am afraid we wilf have to 
admit it. We really are a snobbish — 
country, and I am of the opinion that our 
men are more snobbish than our women. 
Only snobbery can explain the esteem in — 
which the bowler-hat-city-suit rig is re- 
garded in England. As the uniform of the 
professional class it is so highly prized 
that it is eagerly copied by many work- 
men, at least as Sunday best. 

“In my opinion, Englishmen dress not 
to please women but to impress other 
men. Take a glance at those men’s dress 
posters on the billboards. Don’t you think . 
they show the Englishman idealised in a 
way even such a Puritan as Oliver Crom- 
well would reject? This English “ gent.” 
on the posters in his faultless morning 
or evening dress is tall but emaciated,  _ ! 
and distinguished only by a look of desiccation. No doubt many 
of the men to whom these posters appeal are—at weekends— 
cricketers, swimmers, footballers, mountain-climbers, in short, 
_ manly men. But during the week they will take the greatest care 
_ to dress in such a way as to conceal the fact that they are capable 
_ of such muscular activities. Why?’ Spat ¥ 


t. Why not try a 


FIVE MILLION CATS — ae Be 


“ Although the cat is one of the oldest known mammals’, said 


Kit Witson in Network Three, ‘history and legend are so 


muddled up that the exact date of its origin has not been 
determined. Legend tells us that the cat was created at the 
express desire of Noah for inclusion in the Ark, but makes no 
mention of which member of: the family Felis was so created. 
It is, however, an undisputed fact that cats were domesticated 
as far back as 2,400 B.c. As a whole, between the fall of the 
great Egyptian Empire and the seventeenth century, when the 
revival of cats as pets took place in France, puss seems to have 
suffered a pretty thin time. It was not until the end of the nine- 
teenth century that cats became pets and of economic value in 
this country, , Fr re 

‘Thanks to his affection for cats, in 1887 an artist called 
Harrison Weir not only founded a cat club but organised a cat 
show at the Crystal Palace, which was a huge success in spite of 
the ridicule and misgivings which his project had caused among 
his friends. His action put the breeding and exhibiting of pedigree 
cats on the map, although at the first show pedigrees were 
haphazard sort of affairs. Since then more and more people 
have become interested in pedigree cats, and their cult has 


~ 


_ South Africa, where cat clubs. 


essing I think the 


‘ The original cat was a tabby’ 


an Austrian religious order. It is equipped with mo 


bears as : ; 
10t only to Europe but 


_ “The foundation stock 
from Britain. Every year : 
of the Cat Fancy increase anc 
kittens are registered annually. — : = eh ea 
“Cats make delightful pets. They are deeply affectionate, 
intelligent, clean in their habits, and very decorative. Pedigree 
cats are divided into two categories: long-hairs and short-hairs; _ 
these again are divided imto varieties—chiefly colour—such as 
white, black, blue, cream, and so on. With two exceptions, the _ 
Chinchilla and smoke, short-hairs have the, same variety of 
colour as do long-hairs, but in short-hairs again there is a 
sub-division—British and foreign. The original cat was a tabby, __ 
and breeders of self-coloured cats have great difficulty in breeding _ 
out the tabby markings which persist with unfailing regularity, — 
so strong is their influence. Besides the pedigree cats there are 
also the ordinary cats, affectionately known as the alley cats, and 
it is estimated that in England, Scotland, _ 
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and Wales there are roughly about 
five million cats. “AS oe A oar 
_ ‘If you want a pedigree cat, my Pe 


_ advice is to go to a show. Cat shows of — 
different kinds are held all over the 
country in summer, autumn, and winter. 
If you want an ordinary cat, all the 
animal protection societies have many 
delightful cats and kittens always wait- 
ing for good homes. The Cats’ Protec- 
tion League, Slough, Bucks, the only 
society in the world dealing only with =a 
cats, has a special home-finding service = 
and is always grateful for offers of 
approved homes’. — . oreo 
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INSIDE VATICAN CITY | epee 
‘Most people, when they think of the ay 
Vatican ’, said the B.B.C.’s Rome corre-_ 
spondent Patrick SmiTH in ‘ Today’, — 
‘almost certainly think first of the great 

basilica of St. Peter’s and the white- 

robed figure of the Pope guarded by the == 
halberds of the Swiss Papal Guard. In 1 
contrast to the pomp and pageantry of 
this tiny State, there is also an efficient _ 
_ organisation to meet the needs of every- SH 
day life for the thousand or so inhabitants: these include such ‘ 


The Vatican has its own railway station of white marble, built = - 


are many private cars as well, 


registration letters SCV—Stato Citta Vaticano. = 


* 
pre Gy 


exchange. There is, too, a modern clinic, which 


of every kind. The State has its own fire brigade. 


of churches all over the world *. | 4 
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te Tis not often that one can profit 


: oan escraibacions of Eeouledsesil 2 
_ dissemination, to the teaching of und 
| _ because I would play down the importanc 
2 Fg my time is short I shall confine myself 
Ey 
ra 


Res ie is not 


umanities or, as 
__ they are sometimes called, the Arts su 
_ important “have always been literature, 


and philosophy. 
aa es ~ What i { have to say vnliee also to ee 


- Tntellectual Feienent 


eF What, then, is the knowledge that we- rai aim es eae 


Sota of. the Humanities? I suppose most of us think in terms 


a philosophy or literature in the sense of ¢ amassing information on 
these topics. This, I shall argue, is a profound mistake. The word 
as 


ate ‘ knowledge’ - -is ambiguous; it may mean. information’; and, 

he if it does, then our aim must be to provide’ ‘much information 
on his chosen subject as an undergraduate can absorb in three 
be years. But it may also mean skills, intellectual capacities, “know- 
how’, in particular the ability to find out; and I am convinced 


that it is knowledge in this sense that we should be trying to 
as . disseminate. To speak for one moment of “of science: a trained 
ef “chemist or biologist is not just a man who knows a food deal of 

__ chemistry or biology—though of course he willbe useless if he 
does not know the theories current in his subject; he i is primarily 
a man who has been trained to conduct. those operations that 
chemists and biologists do conduct and intellectually equipped to 
_ make the discoveries that chemists and biolog Sane >.< 

In the Humanities it is even more obvious: that the emphasis 


should be on training the students’ intellectual powers rather _ 


than on cramming them with information. When dons get 
‘together | to discuss the syllabus they often forget ‘that only a 


schools, a tiny number will themselves become dons and do 
_ research in the subject they. were taught at the university. But 
_ the majority, are preparing themselves for careers in the civil 


ie 


© of one sort or another; or, if they are women, for running a 


ee look en up. Their na of pace will rust; 


ns vel servant or business executive, a i ep even, ever 
thas occasion to remember anything that Richelieu or Bismarck 

_ did? On the other hand, they will frequently need to display, on 
a smaller stage no doubt, just those intellectual skills that 
Richelieu and Bismarck displayed. Our efforts ought, therefore, 
ea ‘to be addressed mainly ‘to the development of the intellectual 
skills or mental powers that students will need to possess both 


2 > in their careers and i in the conduct of their lives. ~ 


Th » Mental Powers 4 
This prompts at once the questions: “What ¢ are thces mental 


> and ‘How can they best be developed? ’ The three 


‘important | are,-I would suggest, creative. imagination, 


omy wisdom, arid logical thought; and it is no accident that 
aditional subjects, 
peculiarly well adapted to the development of 
these are the three ba am from 


research. Since 
of which the most - 


Se aiiaiee but .to 


- % eo learning a ‘subject’, of acquiring a knowledge. of history or - 


minority of their students are destined to be historians or 
_. philosophers or literary critics. No doubt many will teach in— 


service, at the bar, in journalism, in business, in administration | 


family. For them it will seldom be necessary to remember the. 
facts they learnt in college; and if it Gs. necessary they can 


literature, history, and. 


of the mind have been most obviously and most powerfully dis- 


played. A thoughtful student often asks why he should be set 
to cead, for example, Plato’s Republic; and he will not be put © 


off by any highfalutin twaddle about the sublimity of Plato’s 
style or the profundity of his thought. Surely, he will say, what 
is true in Plato must long ago- have been absorbed into the 
tradition and improved on; and should not what is false be 


discarded? Is it not as absurd. for us to go to Plato for our — 


psychology as it would be to go to Newton for our physics ? 
It is not quite as absurd; but let that pass. Suppose it is; 
what then? This whole line of thought misses the point; for it 


presupposes that the point of studying Plato is to learn facts — 
_ about the soul or the state or whatever truths stated in his works. — 
_ No; the point of studying Plato is to learn to think as he did. . — 


Great philosophers are not men who knew much but men who 


‘thought .well; and we go to them not to discover what they knew 
but to learn to think as they thought. The student of Plato or 
_ Spinoza or Kant learns to think by being continually exposed to 
the arguments, questions, and techniques of a powerful mind. 


He has continually to pit his wits against those of a more 
formidable opponent, and there is no better training than that. 


Plato’s problems are not always our problems; his views on 


morality are not wholly suitable for us. But we can learn to 


- solve our problems only by finding out how a great thinker 
a sgibecs his. 5 
_ This is not a matter of learning that Plato asked such-and-such 


a question or gave such-and-such an answer; it is not even a matter 
of using his arguments and techniques as ‘models. Rather it is a 
matter of going step by step through his thought-processes, of 
‘rethinking ’"—in Collingwood’s expressive phrase— his thoughts ’, 
peers them and criticising them as we go lone. 


Learning to Spot Fallacies 
You can acquire mathematical skill fal by going through 


proofs, by practice at doing sums. In the same way all intellectual 


skills are acquired not by reading about them but by practice 
at them. If some of Plato’s arguments are fallacious, this is all 


to the good. For learning to spot fallacies is a large part of _ 
learning to think cogehtly; and the fallacies of a great thinker, © 
though often monstrous, are seldom so unplausible as to make | 


their detection too easy an exercise. 

~ To some extent each of the three main academic sGBiens can 
be used to develop all the three main powers of the mind; but 
they do not develop them all to the same extent and they cannot, 
in my view, be profitably studied in isolation from each other. 


I could illustrate this point at length if I had time; but I must 


be content to say dogmatically that, in my view, a proper educa- 
tion in the Humanities must find room for all three subjects. 
Here I-come up against an obvious objection. I shall be reminded 
that our students have .only three years and that the existing 


programmes of study in specialist departments are already so 


full as to occupy almost all their time. Would not a reduction by 
two-thirds of our present courses entail a superficiality that 
would totally defeat the ends of education? If we aim at the 
goal I suggest, will not our students end up with a smattering of 
three subjects and a tolerable grasp of none? 

This is a formidable objection; but it rests, I am convinced, 
on two connected fallacies. The first is the belief, with which I 
began this talk, that the aim of education in a subject i is to teach 
information about that subject. The second follows from this: 
it is the’ belief that a course of education in a subject must do 
something that is called ‘ covering the ground’, This means pro- 
viding information about every part or aspect of the subject, 
the amount of information being determined by the absorptive 
capacity of the student and the time available. Three years are 


gural lecture as Professor of Philosophy in the University of Leicester, ‘The full text is published by the - 
i a_under the title Education in a University (1s.) 
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mathematics and the natural sciences—in which the three powers > 


_ Eliot or English history from Caes: 


ae: 


all too short for covering English 


from Plato to Wittgenstein. Moreov 
point of studying philosophical worl 
be studied in considerable depth. To 
philosophical ‘ positions’, like Idealism, Realism, Hegelianism, 
or Existentialism, would be no use at all; what the student needs 


rrect, the works must 


___ is not a peep into a dozen workshops but to handle the tools for ~ 


himself. How can this be done in one-third of a three-year 
course? 


Studying in Depth ae yee 
The answer is that of course it cannot be done; it would be 


senseless to try. But fortunately it is unnecessary; for ‘ covering 


Oo 
at I said about the 


n a short summary of 
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ketching in brief 

esent P.P.E. School at 
classical undergraduate whee ss? di 
would include, first, a mod anguage, not so muc 
knowledge of at least one modern language should part 
the equipment of everyone who calls himself educated (that 
merely snobbish reason) but because the effort to translate from 
one language into another, an effort that the ‘ Greats’ man has to 
make, is one of the best ways of training oneself to think ¢ 
in one’s native language. Bae. 


we have (outside mathematics and science) in clear and rigorous 


thought. How necessary this training is can easily be discovered 
by following the correspondence columns of the serious weeklies _ 


Philosophy would be included because it is the best training — os 
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and dailies when some major issue, such as nuclear warfare or 
capital punishment, is under discussion. A philosopher cannot 


x Pal the ground’ seems to be necessary only if we have a false idea 
a of the point of learning a subject. I should now like to contrast 


Ta 


this idea of covering the ground with what I call‘ studying in 
depth *. I shall do this in connection with history; for it is in 
the case of history that the idea of covering ground in fact plays 
such an important and seems to play such a necessary role. 
Almost all our universities take it for granted that a man who 


but be appalled by the lack of clarity and. cogency which these 
columns all too innocently display. History would be included, 
both in its own right and because the works of philosophers 

cannot be appreciated without some insight into the times in. 


which they lived. 


reads history must cover the ground of English history from Finally I would insist on making some study of SCIEBCE nae | 
Caesar to the present day with large parts of European history Pulsory for all students of the humanities. This is not because I 
thrown in. I can see no point in this whatever. - have a woolly idea that, in a world in which science obviously — 
There is one course, partly devoted to history, from which Plays such a large part, everyone ought to have scientific ‘ 

this idea of covering the ground is absent, and that is the ‘Greats? knowledge. I have nothing but contempt for the idea—which is ~ 
School at Oxford. In this course you have to select a period of T¢ally only another piece of snobbery—that every educated man 
Greek and a period of Roman history; and most of the periods Ought to know some science; nor am I much moved by the more 
are less than 200 years in length. Those who designed this course ‘Putable idea that it is useful for all of us to be able to tinker 
considered it no objection that the undergraduate might remain With our own radios or motor-cars. My reason is different. For — 
totally ignorant of the first 600 years of the Roman Republic and 8004 or ill, our lives, both public and Private, are in fact very — 
of the whole history of the Roman Empire from the death of | Much influenced by scientists; that is a platitude; and if we are — 
Nero. If his curiosity does not get the better of him out of schoo] to be able to make intelligent decisions, public and private, we 

a hours he may leave with a first-class degree without ever having ust have some understanding of what science is. 

ee) heard of Scipio or of Trajan. Yet he will, I maintain, be far ey ake * ; 

tt better equipped to become a professional historian, if that should . Pe Ee 

ae be his choice—he will certainly be far better equipped with those Knowing How. Scientists Think eres oa 

ay skills that history has to teach—than he would be if he had _,, If we do not, if we think of it, as many non-scientists do, as a_ 

gs devoted the same time to a bird’s-eye view of all Roman history ‘ind of mysterious mumbo-jumbo, we are liable to fall into some 

. from Romulus to Romulus Augustulus; and that is a period VetY stave mistakes. Briefly, we are liable to pay either too little a 

Be, shorter and far less well documented than the span that divides °F t00 much respect to the opinions of SCIERESES, : 0" OveECsOmate 

A Cacsay trons Charchill Senta _ or to underestimate what science can do, and to draw dogmatic, 

Bi: The undergraduate who limits his field in this way to the >ut wholly unwarranted lines at absurd places between the 

:. period from the Gracchi to Nero may, as I said, remain ignorant questions that science can answer and the questions it cannot. We 

* of the greater part of Roman history. What matters is that he ‘ed to become like the people we all know who tell us that 

* _ will have learnt more than a little about Cicero, Caesar, and modern psychology has proved . . . and then go off into. some 

co , Pompey, and will have studied the sources for his period at some P0Ssibly interesting but certainly unproven speculation; or, like 

eS - considerable depth. He will have entered, not indeed far, but the ieee People we all know, the hard-headed EYA who tell 

ot: far enough to be worth while, both into the minds of historians US that psychology is just a fraud. To avoid these mistakes what 

“oR and into the minds of statesmen. He will begin to see how politics Me need is net _ourstives isi know all the Ere eNeay which on 

~ work in practice from day to day and he will have acquired ¢!¢arly impossible, but to know something about what science is, 

om something of the historian’s skills and outlook. Among these Wat scientific method is, how, in other words, scientists think. 

- skills we may certainly place the ability to sift evidence, to probe FoF it is this, rather than a smattering of this or that science, that 

SF the plausible tale, to marshal facts, to construct a narrative; and Will enable us to keep our heads. — é See 

:. these are skills needed in every profession. But even if I am _, _ His, then, is how our course ought to be organised; these are 

[a totally wrong about these skills, the general point remains. If the ingredients at ought e include. So we need ay ick out beget 

% ’ the skills of a historian, whatever they are, are not needed in Period of human civilisation short enough to be studied in the. 

Ss later life, then, like Descartes and Henry Ford, we should expel ‘S°Tt of depth in which the “ Greats” man studies his p eriods of ae 

4 the teaching of history from the curriculum. But, if they are Gteek and Roman history. Almost any Period would do; but I 

a” needed, then history must be taught in such a way as to develop Would invite you to consider the history of westem Earope Trot oo aaa 

re them, to give the student not narratives but the power of narra- 1453 to the death of Louis XIV. The period of the Reformation aie * 

im tive-construction; and this entails studying in depth whatever 24 the rise of sovereign States will clearly provide matter enough Pte 

- period or problem he chooses to study. To study the fall of the f0F straightforward social and political history; it is tich in 

ee Roman Empire in this way is an education; to learn a little about literature and it is rich in philosophers of the highest genius, 

= Charlemagne, a little about Barbarossa, a little about Charles V, a Bacon, Hobbes and Locke, Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz. But 

little about Napoleon is but to acquire a veneer of culture. This, 

om then, is my reply to those who would say that my proposal must 

ate make for superficiality: the boot is on the other leg. 

& A Suggested Educational Course 

Fs All this, you may say, is very well for people who know Latin 

3a \. and Greek; most people nowadays do not. This is true, but I am 

re not pleading for a return to classical studies. There have been rel 

ee _. other periods of civilisation no less interesting, no less able to students can easily grasp. Too 


Provide suitable materials for education; and I should like to 
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SIA is the undisputed homeland of civilisation: Africa 
may well be the homeland of man himself. I find that 
thought a salutary corrective when, as an archaeologist 
who has worked in Asia, I compare the one continent 

with the other. In this sort of comparison 6ne tends to group 
ancient Egypt with Asia; but even if we include Egypt, as racially 
and geographically we should, in Africa, my opening remark holds 
J een of fm good. The famous Civilisation 
of Dynastic Egypt is nowadays 
admitted to be secondary to 
that of Mesopotamia. Asia 
leads the way in human pro- 
gress; but it is by no means 


Eden, or its more scientific 
equivalent, should. not be 
located in Africa. 

That is one of the things 
which make research — into 
Africa’s past so difficult. 
Civilised man has many’ ways 
of self-expression. Even if his 
literature is inadequate or non- 
existent, his houses and towns 
and public buildings, his crafts 
and the products of his traffick- 
ing, his art and his household- 
goods, all help us to rediscover 
the sort of man he was and 
something of his relations with 
the outside world. In a large 
part of Africa these aids are lacking. In spite of skilled and 
persistent investigation during the last few decades, our present 

ignorance of pre-European Africa is abysmal. It is little more 
advanced than was our knowledge of African geography before 
the generation of Livingstone got to work upon it. Even of- the 
Negro, whose part in world affairs grows apace, we know astonish- 
ingly little; where he came from, when, 
and how. 

In glancing at our present knowledge = 
of these and other matters, we may here 
write off two regions of Africa which 
have long looked outwards to worlds 
across the seas. The first of these is of 
course the Mediterranean coastland 
which has always-been inclined to share - 
its ideas-with Europe. The second is the 
East African coastline, the coastline of 
what we know as Somalia, Kenya, and 
~Tanganyika, which has long shared its 
life with Arabia and India and con-, 
tinues to do so today. But apart from 
those two peripheral zones, and apart 
of course from the receding domination 
of European colonists elsewhere, Africa 
belongs to itself, even when, as in the 
Union, its present problems have a 
European background. 

I have said that Africa may well be 
the homeland of man himself. The 

physical ancestry of man is a difficult 
problem, full of pitfalls and un-_ 


portrait, from Ife, Nigeria: its date 
is unknown, but is believed to be 
pre-fifteenth century 
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certain that the Garden of. 


human family tree all 
wrong. Nevertheless there 
are some scientists who 
would see in certain half- 
man, half-ape skeletons 
from the Transvaal likely 
candidates for the status 
of proto-man. 

This Transvaal type is 
known as Australopithe- 
cus, and may have lived 
three-quarters of a million 
or more years ago. He had a projecting face, more or less human 
teeth, and a brain more developed than that of any of the existing 
apes. Moreover, there is a suspicion that this early South African, 
unlike the apes, could already make and use tools or weapons of 
a primitive kind: bone clubs and roughly chipped pebbles, He 
certainly appears to have walked upright, thus releasing his hands 
for all manner of mischief. It may be that he was the first sub- 
human troublemaker; the preliminary sketch of a human being. 

Whatever be the ultimate scientific judgement on Australopi- 
thecus, there is at least no doubt that a number of later but still 
very ancient Africans, known to us by their distinctive bones and 
artefacts, fall within the human orbit. Half a million years ago 
and ‘less, a large and diversified proto-human population roamed 
about the continent in perpetual search of food. This population 
armed itself with a variety of clubs and stone weapons, of which 


A bronze leopard from Benin, Nigeria: 
probably seventeenth century 


‘the latter are increasingly familiar to research. For example, at 


a site about forty miles from Nairobi vast numbers—several 
thousands—of so-called hand-axes of chipped stone are still lying 
about where they have been lying this two or three hundred 
thousand years. With these large pear-shaped implements, men or 
sub-men dug edible roots, and.slew and skinned animals, and 
broke bones for marrow. Clumsy instruments, perhaps, these-so- 
called ‘ hand-axes’, but at one time the most widely distributed 
type of implement in the world. They occur all over Africa, 
except in the central forest zone; I have picked them up in 
peninsular India; many thousands have 
been recovered from the gravels of 
Middlesex. Within that vast expanse 
of the earth’s surface, ranging from 
England to India, Africa is the central 
and most productive region. It is diffi- 
cult not to suppose that Africa led the 
way in this ancient and far-flung 
technique. 

Indeed, throughout that immense 
period which we know as the Old Stone 
Age, Africa seems, intermittently at 
least, to have been in the lead. Subse- 
quently, beginning perhaps ten or a 
dozen thousand years ago, western Asia 
usurped the leadership. The herd- 
animals and crop-plants which were 
destined to form the main basis of 
modern food-production occurred in the 
wild state between the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Iran or north-west India. 
It was therefore in that part of the 
world, western Asia, that the greatest 
revolution in the whole story of man 
occurred; the great change-over from 
the restless anxieties of food-gathering 


certainties. It is easy even for experts, | 
_. who are on the lookout for traps, to — 
45° « . <% > . . 7 
a, ‘mistake ancestral man’s apish cousins One of the non-negroid inhabitants of North Africa: 
Bre for his true parents, and so to get the. --. an Arab musician of Marrakech, Morocco 
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to the comparatively settled certainties 
of farming. That revolution made 
civilisation possible; hence civilisation 


les 
“ 


oaks |) “ 


= fe ee . 
oe also is an Ren product. Five or six 
_ thousand years ago it extended to chem é 
Nile Valley, and at various times — 
2 _ stock-farming and rudimentary agri- 
culture have penetrated further in — 
Africa; but at heart the African re-- 
mained a hunter and food-collector | 
; rather than a food-producer. In socio- _ 
___ logical terms he remained a savage or, 
ai at best, a barbarian in a rich natural 
environment, lacking the stimulus 
Ae required to turn him into a citizen. 
I have just spoken of ‘the’ 
Sage African, but of course, like Charles — 
- ~ Dickens’ Mrs. Harris, ‘ there’s no 
es sich person’. European and Asian 
ae settlers apart, Africa is an amalgam | 
_ of races and languages which have - 
been as inextricably confused by 
ae scholarship as by nature. In excuse, 
* ae we may recall that our first acquaint- 
Re) ance with Africa south of the Sahara 
“ae _ is no older than the fifteenth century; — 
mr that the Cape was first rounded by 
a European in 1487; and that the 
: source of the Nile was not discovered 
until 1863. Our records are therefore 
absurdly recent. , 
Today it is often broadly asserted ‘that there are five main 


Bushmen of the Kalahari region, Hottentots of the eae per 
and pygmies of the Congo forests. (The word ‘ aboriginal ’ 


are the so-called ‘true Negroes’ of West Africa. Thirdly, there 
are the so-called ‘ Bantu Negroes ° who occupy most of Africa 
south of the equator. But ‘ Bantu’ is not really a race term but 
a language term, of Zulu origin, and the phrase ‘ Bantu Negroes’ 
is therefore an unscientific one. Fourthly, there are the diverse 
‘Hamitic Negroes’ of north-eastern and east-central Africa. The 


_ many of the Saharan nomads and the berbers of the Barbary 


of North Africa, including Hamites and Arabs. 


sought in southern Europe, in India, in south-western Asia. 
Daring speculators have even suggested that the Negro may have 


- groups of people showing negroid. characteristics. The two famous 


_ Two hours walk to work and back. ae 
_ Rolling their eyes and rolling slightly, 
Loose as runners on running tracks, i 
At dawn setting off, they return nightly — 
To where their shanty chimneys thrust 
Blackened funnels from roofs of rust. 
Over the saffron, smoke-smeared veld, 
Braziers gleaming i in mauve-pink hollows, ; 
Alexandra township’s dust 
Settles, as trilbies tilted, collars 
Sodden, they slow up on the j journey t back “E 


Pat “* 


‘Aboriginal ’ African Bushiness on a hunting expedition 


groups of Africans. First there are the so-called ‘ aboriginal ” 


merely a term which thinly masks our ignorance.) Secondly, sas 


A Hamites have mixed with the Negroes but are themselves not 
Negroes at all; the pre-Dynastic Egyptians were Hamites, as are 


coast. Therefore, fifthly, there are the non-Negroid inhabitants _ 


The biggest and most interesting problem remains that 
of the Negroes themselves. The origin of the Negro has been 


_ originated in Africa itself, It is recognised that throughout — 
southern Asia—in parts of India, Melanesia, and Australia—are — high level indeed. Genius may flourish in a grass-hut as it has 


A skulls of the Old Stone oe aes: 200,000 years: Se cate os aay yet tepeele eter! Overseas Service rns 


Bus: Boycott 


Offering lifts and opening ‘discus ee 

- Usually closed, needs a clear 
Motive to sustain the miles 
Wearing down the twisted smiles. 

_ Shoes in hand to save the: leather, 
At least they’re certain of the weather 
On the journey there, the journey. back. 


_ Two hours there and two hours back. 
Buses idle in their hangars, 

Illustrate their only right, 

To withhold custom from the white. 


__ Eight miles there and eight miles back. A penny busfare raise has proved — 

Such exercise is beneficial, The straw upon the camels’ back. 
Medical evidence is official ae _ At check-points, passes are demanded, 
though two hours walk on Kaffir tet, _ Holding them up along the track ex 

_ Belching as the fortunate steer ; Of this ballooning dream that Severs». 
ecebady routes Bes blackleg cars Economic Tinks that bind | 


Piste ‘tie pay mee i) 
ae Africa Bee his: has Bc a te dency, 


af “South “hic: gore Pee after, — 
not before, the first European settle- 
ments. But, generally speaking, w what | 
has been called “ the Negro enigma’ <oey, 
persists: a_ proper ‘subject for | con-- ~~ 
tinued study i in the light, it is to be ah” 
. hoped, of fresh discovery, 
_ This brief survey would be in Hae 
. complete | and. indeed unfair if it a 
did not refer to two outstand- 4 
ing. achievements of West Africa = 
‘in the field of art and craftsman- 


ship. Resto: craftsmanship as a whole rarely rises. above the : oe 
level of what may be called, a little patronisingly, ‘folk art’. “SEC % 
But Nigeria has produced two notable groups of: sculptures vit ee 
far above the folk-art level. In 1938, in the middle of the townof = 
Ife, an astonishing collection of brass heads was unearthed, and 
_ drew the world’s attention to a school of art of which only too a 
little is as yet known. The heads are skilfully cast—they are Pie 
portraits, presumably royal portraits—and are vivid and masterly = 


representations, with a combined restraint and naturalism that 
remind one in skill of the best portraiture of Dynastic bs Lae ag. 
Where the sculptors learned their craft is equally amystery. Even 
their date, beyond the probability that it is before rather than aga ane 
after the fifteenth century, is mere conjecture. = eee tet 
The other group is also from Nigeria and is well ines it erm y 
is the famous collection of bronze and ivory craftsmanship from 
Benin, found there in 1897, Some of this Benin art represented i ‘ae 
Western traders in their sixteenth- and seventeenth-century = 
costumes. Some of the Benin bronzes are reminiscent of the Ife — 2 ; ee 


heads, though they never attain to the same standard of artistry. 


Ife and Benin between them show that at the end of our Middle — 
Ages, if not before, African art at its best had reached a very 


flourished traditionally in a garret. Who knows what developing _ 


The vie im to i ar uae tates 
Today will never be countermanded, 
There -gannot. be. a ae heck, 
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Parliament in Six Reigns 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD STANSGATE 


HE chief interest of my family forfour generations has 

been Parliament. Eighty years ago my grandfather 

nominated Mr. James Bryce as candidate for the Tower 

Hamlets division. Sixty-eight years ago my father was 
elected, in the Tower Hamlets. He defeated the Conservative 
President of the Board of Trade. Fifty-three years ago I won a 
seat, also in the Tower Hamlets. 
Thirty-eight years ago I married the 
daughter of Mr. D.°J. Holmes, a 
Scottish M.P. He was a scholar and 
something of a poet. I have heard 
that Mr. Speaker Lowther ranked 
him near first for charm and wit. 
Eight years ago my son, Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, was elected for 
Bristol. 

This timetable gives an account 
of an interest continuous and com- 
pelling—Parliament. I have an idea 
that it began when my grandfather 
fell for the magic of Bryce, who was 
.a scholar, a cabinet minister, an 
ambassador to the United States, and 
a famous historian. When I was a 
member for Aberdeen the Lord 
Provost told me that as a young man 
he and scores of other students used 
to follow Mr. Bryce, who was the 
candidate, from meeting to meeting. 
I asked the “Lord Provost: ‘ What 
did he talk about? ’ 

‘Oh’, he replied, ‘mostly the 
Roman Empire ’. 

When Bryce was member for the 
Tower Hamlets many of his constitu- 
ents were Germans whom he usually 
addressed in their mother tongue. 


As a boy my father naturally followed in his own father’s - 


footsteps and at his first effort entered Parliament as a Glad- 
stonian. You can imagine how we talked about these things at 
home. Gladstone inspired an intense feeling of individual devotion 
because he was per- 
sonally interested. I 
have a postcard sent 
to my father wishing 
him success at some 
by-election—it con- 
tains a sly dig at the 
tories and was ‘en- 
tirely written by 
Mr. Gladstone’s own 
hand. He must have 
been eighty-eight at 
the time, and had 
been four times 
Prime Minister. 
You can under- 
stand, then, that 
when my father took 
me to the House of 
Commons I already 
felt that I belonged 
there. He quite pro- 
perly first introduced 
me to the chief door- 


kéeper, Mr. Ingle- 


Viscount Bryce (1838-1922), who in 1880, 
as Mr. James Bryce, was nominated by Lord 


Stansgate’s grandfather as parliamentary 
candidate for the Tower Hamlets 
National Portrait Gallery 


The Rey. Julius Benn, grandfather of Lord Stansgate 


Sic John Williams ‘Benn, Lord Stansgate’s father: 


field, who spoke about the ’sixties and the ’seventies. He talked 
of Gladstone, Disraeli, and Salisbury as if they were just round 
the corner. The first Member of Parliament to whom I was 
presented was Mr. Thomas Burt, the famous miners’ leader; he 
had a silk hat, a frock coat (we nearly all wore those), a silken 
grey beard, and manners infinitely gentle and courteous. 

I naturally was chiefly interested 
in the Irish members, for I had 
many Irish constituents and my 
father had supported the Gladstone 
Home Rule Bills. Parnell was dead, 
but Redmond, Dillon, T. P. 
O’Connor, and Tim Healey were still 
there. Healey was very human, He 
said to me once: ‘ Benn, I’m very 
fond of your father. Do you know 
why? Because he always laughed at 
my jokes ’. 

To give depth to this picture of a 
vanished age, I will mention that the 
Prime Minister and several -others 
had entered the House while France 
was still an Empire. The first world 
war destroyed that model. 

But Parliament is more than an 
assembly. It is a workshop, or, I 
should prefer to say, a battle-field. I 
have often tried to think why it is 
that when political issues arise I find 
myself instinctively holding opinions 
of a particular mould. I have so far 
had to be content with the explana- 
tion of the poet who declared that 
we do not choose our convictions but 
they choose us, and force us to fight 
for them to the death. 

But of course a great deal depends 
on family. history and individual example. We were Congrega- 
tionalists—Cromwell’s communion—and we were very proud 
when my grandfather was elected as_pastor of the meeting-house 
in Wapping which had been opened in 1736 by Dr. Isaac Watts. 
He had written the 
famous verses begin- 
ning ‘ How doth the 
little busy bee Im- 
prove each shining 
hour’: we had to 
learn them. Those 
were not the days, as 
now, of religious 
toleration, and my 
father often told me 
how as a sensitive 
boy in a country vil- 
lage he had suffered 
acutely when the 
other boys discov- 
ered that he had no 
godfather. This was 
the sort of thing that 
confirmed me in the 
rejection of any 
special priestly au- 
thority. I fear I can 
never take episco- 


a portrait by Orpen pacy into my system, 
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_ in a village. On Sunday he took his 
_ One day, alas, the parson began to pr 
grandfather quietly and respectfully beck 

____ left the church in a body. This act se 
___—_—s« governors met and my grandfather lost f 
_ procession, led by my grandmother pushing a perambulator with 


reproach about any hardship of his 
- man to exhibit a placard saying ‘I~ 


Strong influence on me. 


_ had himself he tried to give his boys. 


ed to his flock and they 
sd his fate. The school 
his job. A pitiful little 
the two youngest, left the village and came to live in conditions 
of great poverty in East London. That is not quite the end of 


_ the story. The eight children, undefeated, made up a hymn of 
their own—a forward-looking song of hope, ‘ Let us now rejoice 


and sing at 7 Commercial Place’. I wish you could have seen 
_7 Commercial Place. It was mercifully destroyed by the Stepney 
Borough Council. I suppose it is the stories of these things—for 


I have never suffered in any way myself—which has made me a _ 


determined and very political free churchman. 
Although father was always able to give us enough and as a 

family we never knew any shortage, 

we heard a good deal about his own 
experiences as the bread-winner of 
his own family. He went to work at 
the age of eleven, and to save the bus 
fare he walked each day from Step- 
ney to the City. He earned five 
shillings a week. He told me once — 
that for economy’s sake he had to~ 
wear his mother’s old lace-up boots. — 
The other office boys made fun of — 
him which was almost as bad for — 
him as having no godfather. I never © 
in my life heard him use terms of © 


own but he became fired with a 
desire to help London and especially 
its boys, and it was enough for a 


am the victim of injustice ’ for father 

to be on his side; and of course we 
followed him. That was the second) *>_ | 
My other political urge is for 
friendship among all peoples. Here — 
again father helped powerfully. His 

own schooling had stopped at the 
age of eleven, but what he had never A cartoon from Punch 
When I was twelve I was sent with — 
my elder brother, Ernest, in ex- wae 2 
change for two little French girls, to live in a small private hotel 
in Paris. When we arrived we were British to the core. We hung 


the Union Jack from our bedroom window; this did the hotel no 


good. Not only were we British but we were anti-French, and 


_ when we were sent to school—the junior Lycée Condorcet—we 


supplemented the official instruction with the records of an un- 
broken series of victories of the British over the French. Of 
these facts these ignorant little foreigners denied the truth, So 
we settled the matter with our fists. We had in fact all the 
enthusiasm of the League of Empire Loyalists. These activities 
produced a request that we should be withdrawn from this school, 
and we were. Ten years later I saw my old foster father on his 


_ death-bed and his parting shot was ‘You were a little devil’. 


We learnt something of the France of that day and the bitter- 


_ ness of the defeat by the Germans and the determination to get 


revenge. We acquired a working knowledge of the language, and 
I realise now that I was becoming very fond of these Frenchmen 
and indeed of foreigners in general. You see the poison of inter- 
national understanding was already at work. __ 

So much for my father. From my mother came a respect for 
discipline. I could never describe the intensity of her love and 
devotion to the family. For her, the universe was divided into 
two parts: the family which was everything, and a mere back- 
ground called the outside world. For her family she could 
display a courage of steel. One day when my father came back 
from the office he asked after my infant brother who had been 


gravely ill. My mother replied, ‘He is better, John’. This was fe 


pa: urch. ; ~ 
Cromwell. My — 


_my mother a sense of duty and ne 
sense of justice—at home and abroad. The: 
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Pa ‘ THE THREE JOVIAL HUNSTMEN ” 
Mr. Asquith, Sir John Simon, and Captain Wedgwood Benn 
: ve (now Lord Stansgate) Ch: , 


of October 17, 1923. The caption ran: 
“In the Fiscal Hunting Season which opens shortly the Free 
Trade Hounds look forward to some excellent runs’ 


By permission of the proprietors of ‘ Punch? 


below, 
great-grandfathers had been Members of Parliament. You will 


I have tried to explain w 


ty and iscipline, 


out I suppose, in my political behaviour. For i 
at college I opposed the Boer War. Why? Because jas unjust. 
and the alien 


refugees; this came from direct experience in my East End consti- ~~ 


There was at least a common basis or thread or cause, if youlike, 

in all this, an attempt at international justice. Were we right? ae 

Our enemies thought not. Were they wrong? No one would deny 
| RTS Ee aE og a a 

_ [have been reproved for showing = 
too much indignation. I accept the — 

_ reproof, but I can only say I cannot 
help myself. When I was a little bo ae 


I told this story once to Mr. Bald- 
win, for whom I had a great affec- 
tion, and the last time I saw him— 
it was at the Athenaeum—he shook 
his finger at me and, smiling re- ; 
_ proachfully, he said,‘ Now don’t get = 
~vexcited at the party. oe? es i 
But you must get excited at the 
party. That is what a party is for. — : 
The House of Commons is a battle- es 
field or it is nothing. But it isa 
_ battle-field which, and this is rare 
now, retains the sense of chivalry, = 
There have been people who have 
sworn never to have friends on the == 
_ other side of the House. They may _ 
be right; I rather sympathise: But __ ‘i 
within this framework of antagonism 
there is still the parliamentary com- 
munity, the privilege of membership, — 
and especially of family membership. =» 
_ A few days ago in the House of Lords, Black Rod—Sir Brians. 3 
Horrocks—issued admission orders to two tiny boys, my grand- : 
children. They sat with my son in the gallery and waved to me 
knowing that their father, their grandfather, and both their 


understand then, what I mean when I speak of a parliamentary 
community and why I live so happy, in a blaze of autumn sunshine. ; 
: ae ae a” -  petoine Sergice . 
Rebels and Accepters 
God save the happy rebels, — Se ay Cs a a a 
What gouts of flame they give) 
They fight for a cause against a cause — 


And by both causes live. : 
Happy they ride into the fray, 
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Happy their execution day. sage 5 Sh; : Ot ee 
God save the meek accepters, 3 a es eke ye 
_ Whatever comés they bearit: 8” . 
Give them a crown of thorns to we 
How like a crown they wear it! 
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_. Runa sword into their side, ci 4 
» __ Even a sword is glorified. = 
Neither to accept nor to reb 
Is that no-place which I ca 
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NE of the greatest American teachers of sociology 

recently remarked that nearly all sociological research 

took place under one of two banners. One of these 

read: ‘We don’t know whether what we are saying is 
significant, but at least it is true*; the other: ‘We don’t know 
whether what we are saying is true, but at least it is significant ’. 
There is little need in England, with its traditions of historical 
scholarship and its emphasis upon empirical detail in sociological 
investigation, to point out the dangers of putting significance 
before truth. What I wish to do in this talk, therefore, is to put 
in a plea for a more significant sort of sociological research. 

Let me begin by saying that I regard sociology as an attempt 
to understand and explain the kinds of social relations which 
exist among people and the changes which occur from time to 
time in those relations. Another way of saying this is that 
sociology seeks to understand the nature of our social structure. 
I believe that a scientific study of this sort can do much to clarify 
both our political conflicts and more intimate personal conflicts 
which take place between individuals and small groups. But I 
believe that sociology in Great Britain is not doing this job and 
is prevented from doing so by its empiricist traditions. 


Information for Political Reformers 

The earliest empirical research undertaken by people calling 
themselves sociologists in Great Britain was not concerned with 
the study of social relations as such, but with the incidence and 
distribution of primary poverty. Thus from the beginning socio- 
logy was not merely contributing to the advancement of know- 
ledge for its own sake but was providing essential information 
for political reformers. There were those like Hobhouse and 
Westermarck who continued in the older Spencerian tradition 
with their comparative studies of social institutions on a world 
scale, but the major emphasis was upon the study of the socio- 


economic characteristics of the population and its significance 


was to be found within a framework of reformist political beliefs, 
This tradition still lives on today. Apart from developing more 
and more precise measures of poverty, it has begun to collect a 
wider range of information about the social conditions of the 
British people. The census has been affected by these researches 
and now seeks to discover some of the more subtle characteristics 
of the population, and outside government departments socio- 
logists have directed their attention especially to the occupational 
distribution and to the distribution of educational facilities. 
Indeed the most characteristic studies of the last decade have 
been concerned with the correlation between the educational 
opportunities of children and the occupation of their parents. 
Professor Glass’ book Social Mobility in. Britain’, published 
a year or two ago, has brought together some. of the best of 
these studies. es art 
I do not wish to dispute the value of work such as this in 
itself, and as one relatively innocent of statistical training I can 
only admire the degree of refinement of some of the measures 
of mobility which have been evolved. Moreover it is clear that by 
ruthlessly excluding preconceived ideas and paying attention 


- solely to what numbers come up, our statisticians have presented 


us with new and surprising data. What I want to ask, however, 


is: ‘What do these facts mean?’ And here I find it difficult to 


get a clear or convincing answer. 
Despite what I have already said, I would sometimes be 
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Is Sociology Doing its Job? 


By JOHN REX 


were the answer I do not think that I should be rude if I replied, 
“So what? ’ 

But the issue is made less clear by the fact that our empiricists 
often go beyond the facts and suggest that what they are talking 
about is mobility between classes. And I suspect that it would 
be considered rude to ask what exactly they mean by class 
because there is a suppressed premiss that ‘ everyone knows what 
classes are and mobility between classes is a good thing ’. 

None the less, at the risk of discovering what sociologists are 
fighting for, I should like to press the point and ask what class 
membership is supposed to imply in contemporary Britain. Does 
it mean that upwardly mobile boys and girls will renounce their 
parents’ values? Does the fact of mobility have political implica- 
tions? If so, what are they? What truth, if any, is there in Marx’ 
predictions about the behaviour of the various social classes? And 
if there is none or little what are the factors which have led to 
their invalidation? I am asking, in fact, what we mean by class. 
Here again we are on barren ground if we turn to the teachers 
of sociology. How familiar the arguments are, and how singularly 
unilluminating! We are told it is impossible to find an objec- 
tive criterion of class, but that subjectivism-can only lead to work 
like that of Lloyd Warner in the Yankee City series, which is said 
to miss the point with its emphasis upon snobbery and status 
classes. Finally, avoiding all the difficulties, we are asked to be 
content with an occupational-status classification, because there is 
widespread agreement on the subjective status rating of occupations. 

What are the questions, then, which these mobility studies leave 
unanswered? I suggest chat they give us no knowledge or under- 
standing at all of those sorts of social relations which we call 
class relations. They do not tell us, for example, what the im- 
plications are for the manual worker of membership of the work- 
ing class. They do not tell us how he is likely to feel towards 
his fellow workers, or towards the manager of the firm which 
employs him, or towards the employing class as a whole. They 
tell us nothing of how he would behave in the case of an unofficial 
strike or how he spends his leisure and why: nor anything about 
the equivalent problems of middle-class membership, 

Similar problems arise in connection with the study of educa- 
tional opportunity. Is there not a danger of assuming that 
grammar, technical, and modern education are the first, second, 
and third prizes of the scholastic world and that the only problem 
is that of how the prizes are shared? Is it not time that someone 
tried to find out what the various sorts of education meant in 
terms of later group-affiliations and the adoption of attitudes and 
ideologies? What we need to know is not how the population 
may be classified but how they act in groups and what the relation 
is between one group and another. 


Applying the Anthropologists’ Techniques 

The sort of research I have in mind has been undertaken far 
more by people calling themselves social anthropologists than by 
sociologists, and I think that the best hope for the future lies in 
a careful and considered application of the anthropologists’ 
techniques to the analysis of the problems of large-scale societies. 
I say ‘careful and considered application’ because I can see 
relatively little which can be gained from studying one village, 
district, town, or street community after another as though they 
were as likely to be as excitingly different from one another as the 
Trobrianders and the Andamanese, I think that the emphasis 
should be upon communities which prima facie seem to have a 
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Wednesday, August 20 


It is announced in Cyprus that nearly 2,000 
Cypriots were arrested in the anti-terrorist 
operations there last month 


President Eisenhower and Governor Faubus 
of Arkansas both make statements on re- 
newed clash over admission of Negro 
children to southern schools 


The Queen accepts resignation of Lord 
Goddard as Lord Chief Justice 


Thursday, August 21 


United Nations General Assembly gives 


unanimous approval to resolution on 
Middle East tabled by the Arab States 


Scientific experts from east and west end 
their conference in Geneva with agree- 
ment on recommendations for a world- 
wide system of detection and ‘control of 
nuclear tests 


Court of Appeals at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
suspends its ruling that coloured pupils 
must be admitted to the Central High 
School, pending appeal by School Board 
to the Supreme Court 


Friday, August 22 


Britain and the United States tell Russia 
that they are ready to enter into negotia- 
tions to end nuclear tests, and are pre- 
pared to suspend all their own tests for 
one year from date of opening of talks 

Violent storms cause floods and damage in 
many parts of the country 


Saturday, August 23 


Jordan Prime Minister says he is ready to 
discuss with President Nasser a resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with the 
United Arab Republic 


Chinese Communists bombard Quemoy 


Foreign Office describes some of the recent 
statements by Iceland about her fishing 
limits as ‘tendentious and misleading’ 


Sunday, August 24 


Death- of Mr. Johannes Strijdom, Prime 
Minister of South Africa 


Three Eoka terrorists killed in clash with 
security forces in the Famagusta area 


Monday, August 25 
Acts of sabotage committed by Algerian 


nationalists in many parts of France, in-, 


cluding blowing up an oil storage depot 
near Marseilles 


Repert on Lambeth Conference. published 


British Transport Commission and the 
three railway unions agree to ‘setting up 
of an independent inquiry into’ railway 
pay 

Five people killed in railway crash at 
Eastbourne 


Tuesday, August 26 

Dr. Ralph Vaughan: Williams, 0o.m., the 
composer, dies at the age of eighty-five 

General de Gaulle arrives in Dakar,’ Some 


demonstrations take place against his-plan 
for a Franco-African community 


Oil fire at Marseilles is brought under 
control 


THE LISTENER 


Violent storms with torrential rain 
swept across many parts of the British 
Isles and the Continent last week. 
Above, villagers of Stratton, near Bude; 
Cornwall, are“seen wading - down the 
main street. Right: houses in the vil- 
lage of San Giovanni, northern Italy, 
which was engulfed -by floodwaters 
after a landslide which ‘also blocked 

the Simplon Pass ; 


Mr. Johannes Strijdom, Prime Mini- 
ster of South Africa and leader of the 
Nationalist Party, who died on August 
24; aged sixty-five. An uncompromis- 
ing believer in apartheid_and repub- 
licanism, he became Prime Minister in 
1954. Under him, the Union Jack was 
removed as an Official symbol of South 
Africa’s membership of the Common- 
wealth, and the long battle to get 
coloured voters off the electoral: roll 
was won. The High Commissioner in 
London, in a broadcast on “August 24, 
paid tribute to his ‘ singleness of pur- 
pose, integrity, and reliability’ 


AUGUST 28 1958 


Dr, James Fisk of the United 

States (left) and Mr. E. K. 
_ Fedoroy of the Soviet Union 

shaking hands across _ the 

‘conference table on August 

21 after agreement had been 

reached at the conference of 

scientific experts in Geneva 

on the detection of nuclear § J ee * 
tests. Left foreground is Sir ee sae Tk , nee . r 
William Penney, who alter- A Chinese Nationalist soldier on guard on the coast of Quemoy. - 
nated with Sir John Cockcroft Island which last week was heavily bombarded by the Chinese 
as Great Britain’s representa- Communists from the mainland. On the soldier’s left are aircraft 

tive at the talks . identification models 


will retire from the office of Lord Chief Justice of 

on September 29: a photograph taken last week. Lord Goddard, 
ghty-one, was called to the Bar fifty-nine years ago, took silk in 
1923, and became Lord Chief Justice in 1946 
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t Britain winning the 1,500 metres race on the Massed pipers taking part in the military tattoo on the esplanade of Edinburgh Castle last Saturday 
Games in Stockholm on August 24. Britain won night, the eve of the opening of the twelfth International Festival. The tattoo is held every evening 


edals during the Games during the Festival except on Sundays and Thursdays 


fe ,. oes Sarva in East London. 


“the n nature of some of the larger cial groupings 


=; _ Ferdinand Zweig, whose book The British 
bo Worker was recently reissued*, is a prime ex- 
‘ i, ample of this. My high opinion of Zweig’s work 
__ is not the least bit shaken by the fact that instead 


of statistical proofs he tells us what he heard in 


*r 


: the working class, how they feel about pools and 
_ pubs as well’as about socialism, trade unionism, — 
and religion. Even if you doubt Zweig’s veracity, © 


__ well worthy of investigation. 

But, to be more explicit, we must ask what 
the anthropologists’ methods are in studies of 
this kind. The pity is that so few of them are 
clear as to what the logic of their procedures is, 


4 and that those who have attempted to formulate 
it have been gravely misleading. Thus I cannot 
-—s aecept the formulation which says that the 
aa anthropologists’ task is to explain social activi- 


_ ties in terms of the contribution which they 
make to the maintenance of the 
ture’. I feel that it is this so-called ‘social 
_ structure’ which needs explaining and that the 
merit of some of the anthropologists is that they 
have tried to do so, The first great proponent of 
_ structural-functionalism, Radcliffe Brown, failed 
_ to get beyond metaphor and analogy when he 
6 sought to explain his method, and, more 
_ recently, Professor Talcott Parsons has produced: 
a fine old knot of theory, the unravelling of 
which could leave little time for empirical 
research. I do not think that the problem is 
nearly as difficult as either Radcliffe Brown or 
_ Parsons make it out to be, and I think that in 
order to understand the nature of what they do 
we should watch the anthropologists at work 
_ rather than in reflective contemplation years. 
afterwards. 


¥ 
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Close First-hand Observation 
I think that the key to the anthropologists’ 


even to the point of participant observation, 


__ observed in terms of the purposes and the mean- 
- ings of the observed culture. Surely the great 
achievement of Malinowski was that he came 
back from the Trobrianders to say to those 
whom he liked to call ‘museum-moles’, ‘Go 
- out and live with the native and try to unders 
_ stand how he looks at his world, If you do you 
-may find that he is not the fool you take him 
for, either in his agriculture or in his magic’. 


_ anthropologists propose is as simple as this, I 
_ would suggest that what they are saying today 
__ has its precedents in German historiography and _ 


e 
ots _ twentieth centuries, I would like to conclude by. 
r suggesting that this German tradition has much — 
a * of importance to contribute to contemporary 
ie me sociology. If some of its methods were used to 
‘eS supplement the purely empirical studies cur- 
rently carried on, we might find a way in Britain 
: ae o of blending truth with significance. 
ie Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s. 


sea far more important than. purely local 
so Dilthey revolted against the positive sociology 


- o£ Comte and Spencer. Malinowski called on the 


to which we belong, I think that the work of | 


z, ‘a pub in Scunthorpe. The fact remains that he © 
is telling us about the important things about 


you will find in his-work a mine of hypotheses 


‘social struc- 


method is simply close first-hand observation, _ 


- coupled with the interpretation of what is 


If indeed the revolution of method which the — 


ee. “ihe aenipeatne med by peckdieiess seek- 
ing to establish an evolutionary pseudo-science, 


anthropologist to understand the native mind. 
Dilthey called on the historian for what he called 
* self-surrender’” which, as he said, would make 
“the inner being of the time-born historian into 
a universe which mirrors the whole historical 
world’. 

- Of course no self-respecting sociologist Peaks 


accept this as a complete account of method, any — 


more than he would feel that the methods of the 
sociologist of working-class life were adequately 
_ explained by the sentence, ‘I went boozing with 
them’, Fortunately, however, there is no need to 
stop there. It is perfectly possible to go beyond 


_ this to the precise formulation of hypotheses ee 7 ee cian Pee ie cela 


about the motivation of typical participants, 


_ which can be used with something of the same > 


_ degree of accuracy as any other scientific hypo- 
thesis used to interpret observed data. It was the 
primary contribution of Germany’s greatest 
sociologist, Max Weber, that he made the logic 

of this procedure explicit. Today mahy people 
pay lip service to Weber; I think it is time that 

_ we started to apply his methods. How few pieces 
of research there are today which explain human 
behaviour to us in the illuminating way which 

_ Weber did in his analysis of the social structure 
of capitalism in terms of the life orientation of 

- the typical Calvinist! 


Ideal Typical Accounts 

It is mteresting to notice that nearly all the 
_important sociological works which survive and 
are actually read today are, in fact, ideal typical 
‘accounts of some society or some system of 
social behaviour. Such a work, for example, is 
‘Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class recently 
republished as a paperback* after nearly sixty 
years. Veblen’s sketch of conspicuous consump- 
tion was more than an ironic pillorying of 
upper-class values. It was also an illuminating 
interpretative theory which helped a generation 


_ of Americans to understand themselves and their 


society better. More recently the work of Wright 
Mills on The Power Elite? and of Whyte on The 
Organisation Man* has continued the Veblen 
tradition. While at the other end of the political 
spectrum Lloyd Warner has used similar 
_ methods in his’ nostalgic: account of the status 
system of old New England, The most stimu- 
Jating passage in all the Yankee City reports is 


to be found in the hundred pages of composite | 


portraits of Yankee City people. And, finally, 
looking back into the nineteenth century we have 


in Marxism what Weber recognised to be a 


- brilliant ideal typical analysis « of the. development 
‘of capitalism. 

I suggest that British aeedhes, would profit 
greatly if it would get down to the imaginative 
task of framing ideal types which might help to 
explain some of the data which our empirical 


“§ sociology of the late nineteenth and early studies turn up. I think that one of the key - 


problems of ‘contemporary ‘social structure is 
that of the attitudes, ic eologit 
- behaviour of the new - — 
‘we stopped regarding them 

jadists and tried to’ disc 
motivation. Again \ we k 


_ about the motivation 
eit: 


* Penguia, 2s, 6d. . G a OUP, 365. 
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talked on ha West African j journeys. 


ies, and political 
. classes. It is time © 
1 as nasty little Pou- 
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and am often appalled by th 
‘pote to understand bi 
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Topics” ‘Cig Out for “hanya es =a 
There are many other topics which ery out for 


prevents their being tackled is the fear that such 
work might be controversial and less than | 
scientifically respectable. And of course it never 
will have the same exactness and precision as. 
analyses of the numbers of boys and girls wha! 


; failed the eleven-plus last year. In urging that i ats 


should be undertaken, however, I would suggest 
that there are ways in which studies of this kind 
can be tied down to ree fact and rendered — 
relatively scientific. _ 

To begin with, I would aes that the first 
step in the procedure of constructing ideal types 
should be the study of the attitudes and ideo- 
logies of the group for whom an ideal type is to 
be constructed. My own bias would be in favour : 
of the relatively unstructured interview to find — 
these out, but all types of attitude-studies could — 
contribute something. At all events here is ae 
field of empirical study in be cr Eee Hittle 
is being done at present. 

It is the second stage of type-construction, 
however, which is the more controversial. Here 


5 7 


on 
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we must proceed beyond mere reports on motives 
by is 


of particular persons to formulate typical cases. 


And this does not merely mean the construction - a 


of averages or any sort of inductive generalisa- 


tion. It means the highlighting, the special em- — 
phasis, even the caricature of certain aspects of © 
the subject’s behaviour. Such studies are bound 
to be controversial because what one puts into 
the type may well depend upon how well dis- — 
posed one is to one’s subject. But this is no in- _ 
superable objection, since the type is merely a 
hopes which must be bpsapeias to have soe a me 
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QHE design of a pergola may be as 
simple or elaborate as you care to make 
it, but generally the simpler the design 
the more effective the finished result. 

_ The climbing plants provide all the decoration 
required. So make your pergola in its simplest 
form; which will be a skeleton structure, made 
from prepared or rough timber. Basically it will 
be composed of uprights each side of the path, 
their tops connected by horizontal timbers, both 
parallel to and across the path. There are, how- 
ever, some basic rules which may be applied to 
any type you decide to build. 

The uprights should be spaced at equal 
distances apart and must be high enough to give 


_ ample headroom to walk underneath when they 


are covered with the climbing plants: I ‘have 


- found that seven to eight feet is generally about 
right. Ordinary deal is a suitable timber to use, 


Providing that it is well creosoted, although if 
cost.is no object a hardwood such as oak would 
be ideal, as this does not require any preservative 
treatment. If you are contemplating a rustic 
type of pergola, then larch or chestnut poles are 
generally used. No rules can be laid down for 
the sizes of the timbers, and the best thing to 
do is to choose those which you think wil] look 


right. 


Protection from Rotting 
Starting at the bottom, the all-important 


thing is to build the posts rigidly upright and to 


_ protect them as far as possible from rotting in 


the ground. There are several ways of doing 
this. One way is by ensuring that adequate pre- 
Servative is given to the timber before fixing and 


. this can be continued at intervals after fixing. 


Another way is to keep the damp earth away 
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ee the wood. And a third way is not to take 


the timber below ground at all. 


_ To achieve the first, the foot of the post must 
be thoroughly impregnated with creosote before 


_ being buried: You should stand it in a bucket 


of creosote until it.cannot soak up any more. To 
allow for subsequent applications, I have found 
it a good idea to drill a hole down into the foot 
from just above ground level. Then when the 
post requires creosoting again you merely pour 
the creosote into-the hole and it will be absorbed 


inside the post. To prevent the earth from 
falling in the hole, you put a cork in it. Then, 


secondly, to keep the earth away from the post 
you can either surround it in concrete or—more 
easily—pack stones tightly round the foot to 
provide for drainage. But in either case you 
should still use plenty of creosote. 


Brick or Stone Pedestals 


The third way I mentioned of fixing the posts 
so that they are never in contact with the ground 
at all is to put them on small brick or stone 
pedestals. I have often used this method and 
there is no doubt that it lengthens the life of the 
posts by years. It involves bracing the structure 
rather more as it does not give the same rigidity, 
but it is well worth the extra trouble. The 
pedestals need be only six to nine inches above 
ground and have a piece of gas pipe built up 


“the centre, which will fit tightly into a hole 


drilled up the centre of the post. 

Whatever method you use, the posts must be 
fixed truly upright. If they are on pedestals it 
may be necessary to stay them temporarily with 
rough timbers or ropes until all the horizontal 
pieces are fixed. It is essential to check that all 


Posts are exactly the same height, and the 


easiest way to do this is to make sure that the 
first and last posts are all right and then to 
stretch a line of string tightly between them and 
cut off the intermediate ones as marked by 
this line. 


The Horizontal Members 

Now you come. to the horizontal members. 
Fix those parallel to the path first, and 
arrange them so that any joints will meet cen- 
trally over a post. Slots must be cut in the 
bottom half of them where they meet the posts, 
so that they will sit nicely and are easier to’ fix 
with nails. Theextreme ends can project beyond 
the posts, and give you an opportunity of trying 
your artistic skill in shaping them—if you like 
that sort of thing, The cross timbers should 
now be: slotted to fix over the others and be 
nailed to them. There can be as many of these 
cross. timbers as you wish, but there must at 
least be one over each post to ensure stability 
and to cover any joins in the longitudinals, And 
do not forget that the more accurate your joints, 
the more rigid will be your structure. 

A good tip to remember is that when marking 
out the horizontal timbers, you should take all 
the measurements from the bottom of the posts. 
This will ensure that when they are fixed to the 
top the posts are bound to be parallel. As a 
finishing touch, partly drive in galvanised 
staples at regular intervals along the timbers to 
facilitate tying up plants—it is so much neater 
and more economical than having to wrap the 
string all round the timber. Then, lastly, give 
all the woodwork a good soaking with creosote; 
if you have been wise, you will have creosoted 
the inside of your cut joints before fixing the 
timbers together.—Network Three 


Knowledge and ‘Know-how’ 


_ 


it is taught today, seems to students and also, 


I will confess, to me, far too remote from 


- anything outside itself, to have little bearing 


on science, art, literature, or life, With 
Descartes and Locke it is not easy to make this 
mistake; for, in spite of what some of my col- 
leagues say, I do not think it possible to under- 
_ stand their theory of knowledge without relating 
it to the transformation of physics that was 
Sows on around them. 
_ My second reason is connected with what I 
about the need to understand what sort 
an enterprise science is, Those of us who 
© only. a smattering of school mathematics 
I think, face the fact that we cannot really 
tand modern science. We can get some 
n popular books; but this, however 
et oe 


_ tists have always done, 


(continued from page 300) 


near to the real thing as a child’s comic strip 


of “Hamlet’ is to understanding Shakespeare. 
The calculus is the great pons asinorum here; 
and this means that, very roughly, a student of 
the Humanities can really understand what hap- 
pened in science before Newton in a way in 
which he cannot understand what happened 
afterwards. 

Certainly knowing what Galileo did, how his 
discoveries were made and his theories con- 
structed, will not teach you anything about 
cybernetics or electronics; but that is not the 
point. What scientists now do is mostly too 
difficult and technical for the rest of us to grasp. 
My point is that, though they now do different 
things, they still do the sort of things that scien- 
Scientific methods or 


techniques change; scientific method does not. 


_ The concepts, laws, theories, models, and so on 


now used are different from what they used to 


bor cl the most part more abstruse. But 


science is still an affair of concepts, laws, 
theories and models, To know what science is 
is to know how these are related together in the 
structure called science; and this is what we 
really need to understand. To do this we must 
obviously study some actual examples, and the 
study of examples that we can, with our limited 
equipment, understand has obvious advantages, 

Finally, I would not have it thought that I 
am an enemy to all specialisation. Far from it, 
I should expect, I should want, each student to 
select for his main study some special aspect of 
this period, its literature, its philosophy, its his- 
tory or its science; and I am not under the 
illusion that time would allow him to study all 
these at the depth for which I ask, But if his 
education is to be an education, if it is to develop 
his powers and not merely fill his memory, he 
must dig deeply in his chosen corner; and I do 
not think he can do this unless he has at least 
surveyed and lightly tilled the surrounding fields, 

—Third Programme 


-. And the more jug-like the result, the | 


BSTRACT’” is no longer a word with 
a useful critical meaning. The marks 
an artist makes on his canvas can be 
_jug-shaped or square-shaped or they 
can shave a shape for which no descriptive word 
exists. We no longer ask ‘Is it a” jug?’ but 
- ‘What has the artist to say to me about jugs?’ 
to ‘which he invariably replies No that 
would not be equally valid if it were 
said ‘about squares’, And with the 
increasing popularity of abstract ex- — 
pressionism, he tends to add: ‘ Nothing 
that could not be better said by aban- 
doning all thought of shape and con- 
centrating on the act of painting itself, 
always. providing that the act isa 
guided act. , 
_* Guided by what?’ is the obvious 
counter-question, and in the confusion 
of replies the word ‘abstract’ loses 
what little meaning it had. The in- 
tuitive splash of yellow that insinuates 
itself between two intuitive splashes of — 
purple and red is as meaningful as the 
series of brushstrokes that ‘mean’ jug. . 


more useless the picture. The painted 
jug has no weight, so why give it a 
handle? Its contents cannot be poured 
out, so why give it a spout? It is nota _ 
_ jug; like the square or the splash it is 
still an organisation of pigment applied. 
to canvas. 

The argument is atone enough. Its 
weakness lies in the fact that every 
-artist who turns his back on the world 
of jugs (or trees or human beings) finds 
that he cannot even begin to paint until 
_ he has found a jug-substitute to launch 
him on his creative journey. And that,. 
let us face it, is what a number of con- 
temporary non-figurative painters have 
- failed to do. The New Vision Centre Gallery and 
the Drian Gallery, edging their way out to the 

frontiers of Bayswater, are good testing-grounds, 
Both are temperamentally anti-jug in policy, but 
a negative policy is hardly a policy at all. At the 
New Vision Gallery, Aubrey Williams, a native 
of British Guiana, has discovered a substitute 
that reduces the world of jugs to a world of 


shadows. His tortured, interwoven forms, on 


dark, sinister backgrounds, leave one in no doubt 
about_their connection with tropical forests and 
_ primeval ritual dances; whereas, in the next 
room, Candappa, born in Ceylon, though his 


— titles suggest similar preoccupations, and his © 


paint is used with more competence and skill, 
fails to establish a mood with a meaning. - 
At the Drian Gallery the three main categories 
_ of contemporary abstraction are easily identifi- 
- able, and if the worth of an artist could be 
assessed by his category all would be well. 
Keith Leonard, working :on the theory that 
an equivalent for every basic emotion can be 


found in a well-defined semi-geometrical or- 


ganisation of symbols, produces equivalents for 
the Song of the Morning Stars, Masculine and 
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_ Feminine, feaceae Harmony or Peace. The 


method depends for its success on the spectator’s 
ability to find his way back. from. the arrange- 
_ment of superimposed squares to the sensation 


of . Peace. Admittedly “thes connection: exists 
but in the spectator’s journey back from 
form to ‘emotion, poetry evaporates and 


mathematics is left to carry the whole burden. 


Boy’ 3 by. Siegfried Charoux: 
Piccadilly Gallery : 


Erich Kahn, German by birth, Germanic by © 


temperament, mistrusts such cerebral experi- 
ments but builds up, intuitively and with a fine 


‘sense of colour, pictures in which geometry plays — 


no part. They are dense, rather noble, untidy 
(a descriptive, not a pejorative word) and almost 
formless. Yet they do suggest an uneasy, over- 
charged, highly sensitised. spirit. In the room 
above, Alex Flett explores the charming, decora- 
tive possibilities of © abstract 
Nothing could be easier on the eye than the 
games he plays with colour juxtapositions, yet 
I. doubt if they are the ‘result of urgent experi- 
-ence. Mr. Flett has not yet found his. jug- 
- substitute. 

The Leicester Galleries have now opened the 
second edition of their ‘Fame and Promise’ 
annual show, My impression is that it has more 
vitality than its immediate predecessor, that it is 
‘more varied, coritains more good works by paint- 
ers of the last generation and fewer by young 
contemporaries, As usual, it has been chosen with 
an eye on the gallery-browser, to whom it offers 
the pleasantest if the least demanding or pro- 
vocative hour of all the current mixed shows, — 


« 


Riror the exhibition at the 


_by what is exhibited here. What the exhibition — . 
i does is ‘to-pay nome to Mr. EB ghee 


me 
ahs 5 wy, 64 
we) 


At the Piccadilly Gallery i is to be Bae the ‘ 
first one-man show of sculpture by Siegfried — 


~Charoux to be held in London. The case of — 


Charoux is a. particularly interesting one. “As a 
full member of the Royal Academy, a recognised ~ = 
follower of late. _ nineteenth-century sculptural 
traditions, -Charoux has become -almost~auto- — 
matically. regarded as a competent, reliable, _ 
academic sculptor who. specialises. in 
- adolescents tinged with pathos. And, 
having fallen into that category, he — 
tends to be disregarded by critics who 
are only impressed. when they are 
surprised, - 

Yet Charoux, on the ‘ what has he 
to say to me about: adolescents? ” level, 
has virtues that he shares with none of 
his predecessors, and which none of the 
academic traditionalists of today share 

_ with him. They,, almost without ex- 
~ ception, have stolen freely, from their 
betters, adding a few fashionably _ 
_ decorative clichés under ‘the i impression \ 
that to do so is to bring tradition up 
to date. Charoux is more honest, He 
_has gone straight to the source and, 
without making any noteworthy. sculp- 
tural discoveries, has proved that a 
_ genuine understanding of the inherent 
-thythm and balance of the human body _ 

‘can still keep a sound tradition alive 
long after it had apparently. exhausted 

its possibilities, The boy who leans back 
and balances himself by grasping his 
_ knee and shin certainly belongs to a 
family of boys that flourished in 

Munich and Vienna two decades ago, - 

but he is by no means a diluted imita- 

tion of any of them. What interests me 

is the rare phenomenon of an. artist — 
who uses the eyes of the past and yet 
gives no sign of obsolescence. 

Mr. Pooley: a young painter showing at the 
Hammersmith Gallery (Kilmarsh Road) is worth | 
watching. His drawing is sensitive but over- — 
deliberate, his woodcuts are extremely skilful 
and well controlled, his paintings are at present 
too close to the later Picasso to be taken quite _ 
seriously, but his design is invéhtive and his” 
colour, though raw in places, is expressive, If. 


vi 


: Mr, Pooley can shed some of his derivative 
improvisation. ~ 


affectations and put moré reliance on his. 


personal yision,. his second one-man show will 


be exceptional. . a 
The exhibition at the’ Titans re Contem- 


" porary Arts Gallery in Dover Street of work — 


_by the six painters and sculptors who have been 
Gregory Fellows at Leeds University is hardly — 
more than a collection of samples. All of the six 

artists are deservedly well enough known, but 
I would hesitate to ask a stranger to judge them — 


- 
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The United Nations Radio 

_ Sir,—During the past four years I have 
listened to many United Nations radio pro- 


- e 


side too. Colonel Banks, M.P., brought back 
from Cairo a recording of some of it, The 
Egyptians believe that the British Government is 


roads of the nation, It is now one of the 
largest ports on the new St, Lawrence Sea- 
way and ships from all over the world can be 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 


grammes broadcast in New Zealand. The most 
significant feature about them, I find, is the 
_ predominance of American voices in leading 
roles and an obvious bias in favour of American 
_ ideas and policies. English voices, on the other 
hand, are nearly always used as ‘feeds’ for 
knowledgeable Americans, and to play sub- 
_ ordinate or discreditable parts: the 
in Progress’, ‘Progress towards Peace’ 
’* Horizons 57’ series provide literally dozens of 
examples of this distortion. Are these pro- 


grammes broadcast in the United Kingdom? 


And have other readers of THE LISTENER 
noticed the all-pervading American influence in 
these radio programmes, which should serve a 

truly international purpose?—Yours, etc., 

Christchurch, FRANK CHILTON 
. New Zealand . 


Egypt’s Failure in the Sudan 
Sir—It is surprising to read, in a Third 
Programme talk, statements so superficial as 
some of those in Mr, Harcourt’s ‘ Egypt’s 
Failure in the Sudan’, printed in THE LISTENER 
- of August 21, For instance: 

The Sudanese, unlike other Arab States, have 
already tried Egyptian rule. In 1821, after all, 
Mohammed Ali invaded the Sudan .. . and for 
sixty years the Sudanese were ground down under 

. one of the most oppressive regimes in history. 


But is not Mohammed Ali the ‘ Albanian 

bandit’ earlier referred to? And did he not rule 

largely through Turks and Albanians? And was 
_ it not the Egyptians themselves, led by General 
Neguib and Colonel Nasser, who finally freed 
Egypt from this unpleasing dynasty? 

And, again, Mr. Harcourt speaks of 

Egyptian fascism, complete. with artificial 

crises, threats, the big lie, abuse, racial arrogance, 

and even youth leaders trained in Spain by 

Franco’s Falange.- — 

The enemies of Egypt might at least make up 
their minds; I am tired of reading Conservative 
attacks on Nasser as a crypto-Communist. As a 
‘corrective to all such extreme accusations, I 
wish that your readers would consult Mr. 
“Desmond Stewart’s book Young Egypt—pre- 
judiced too, no doubt, but what a change to 
meet prejudice based on love of Egypt and not 
on hatred, I quote from it an old peasant speak- 
* ing of the Nasser regime: 


_ 


insult me, now they do not make me feel a 

dog, they no longer starve us. I. am a man, and 

_ @ man of respect, an owner of earth. I have 

eee: and I have self-respect. 

this in contrast to the old days of Farouk 
rg Se Sendenese were 


Mr, Trevor MacDonald 
of United Arab Republic — 
; but there is 


* Adventures” 
and — 


-_Now, they do not beat me. Now, they do not 


responsible for this nauseating stuff, as it cer- 
tainly was responsible for the ‘ Voice of Britain’ 
broadcasts from Cyprus during the Suez cam- 
paign. If there is an answer to this accusation it 
~ should be made, publicly.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.11 DAPHNE SLEE 


The Church and Divorce 


Sir,—The Rev. G. B. Bentley might have 
spared us his two-page diatribe on ‘the initial 
Marriage vows’ (THE LISTENER, August 14). 
His argument can be stated in a single one of his 
own sentences for the unworthy thing that it is. 

Marriage, he says, involves ‘vows of uncondi- 
tional self-committal for life’—in other words, 


' it is the act of a chuckle-headed idiot. 


I do not know what service Mr. Bentley sup- 
poses he is doing to the idea of love by equating 
it with mental derangement, Certainly he does 
no more than bring all notion of a divine sanc- 
tion for love and marriage into disrepute by 
asserting that God has deliberately assigned a 

‘disturbing incongruity’ to these things, and 
intentionally invited us all to ‘share the dis- 
tresses provoked by their intractable nature’; or 
by serving up once more the old craven lie about 
“the foolishness of God being wiser than the 
wisdom of the world’. As well defend a fraudu- 

lent company director on the ground. that he 
used principles of accounting and tables of 
calculation different from those accepted by his 
shareholders.—Yours, etc., 
NNORMAN SUCKLING 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 3 


Sir,—As a practising solicitor, I feel the 
imputation contained in Mr. Stephen Black’s 


- letter in THe LIsTENER of August 21 needs 


an immediate reply—the imputation that the 
lawyer thinks only of his fees, 

The Law Society pointed out a long time ago 
‘that it is the duty of every solicitor, when con- 
sulted about divorce proceedings, always to 
suggest reconciliation to the client first of all. 
-I have myself sent many clients to Marriage 
Guidance Councils and Probation Officers, 
before considering the possibility or desirability 
of divorce. I believe this to be the general 
practice among solicitors, and they will deeply 
resent the sneer in Mr. Black’s letter. 

7 ' Yours, etc., 

Cardiff D, V. WiLurAMs 


\ 
‘ 


A Library of Poetry 

Sir,—Mr. A. Alvarez in ‘A Library of Poetry’ 
(Tue Listener, July 31) speaks of Buffalo, 
New York, as ‘an unlikely setting for the 
world’s finest collection of twentieth-century 
4 amy and American poetry’, Buffalo, with 

a Population of nearly 600,000, is the second 
largest. city in New York State and one of 
the est industrial and railway centres in 


A.—literally one of the main cross- 


seen at its piers. To be sure, the vast sprawling 
industrial areas are ugly and ramshackle even 
as they are in London or Birmingham, But in 
terming Buffalo “ provincial’, according to our 
concept of the word, I think Mr. Alvarez has 
chosen the wrong term, In America we use the 
word to imply a narrowness of thought and 
culture in- people who have no contact with 
urban sophistication or who absorb no part of 
it even if exposed to cultural influences, 

But Bufkelo has four universities, a Museum 
of Science, the Albright Art Gallery filled with 
a large group of twentieth-century paintings, 
by Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Mondrian, Klee, 
Renoir, Chagall, etc. as well as of Cézanne, 
Gaugin, Dégas, Seurat, Sisley, and many other 
schools of painting, There is a flourishing sym- 
Phony orchestra, dignified residential areas, 
beautiful parks, a vast system of parkway roads 
including one that connects with the Peace 
Bridge to Canada, Does all this make an unlikely 
setting for ‘A Library of Poetry’? 

In addition to the university libraries within 
the city and the huge Buffalo Public Library, 
the Grosvenor Library is one of the largest 
reference libraries in the U.S.A, and includes 
outstanding collections in medicine, chemistry, 
art, music, If Mr, Alvarez could make a tour of 
American university libraries (and it would take 
years to do so), he would come upon many 
surprising literary collections such as the superb 
ones of Robert Frost at the Jones Memorial 
Library at Amherst, Massachusetts, and the 
Abernethy Library at Middlebury College in 
Vermont, both amassed during the poet’s life- 
time, and he is still living, At Colby College in 
Waterville, Maine, is to be found one of the 
finest collections of Thomas Hardy; the 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor houses probably the most exten- 
sive collection of W. H, Hudson. One could 
enumerate indefinitely. 

As for distinguished collections in private 
hands, there are no end. A business man in 
Rockford, Illinois, owns a unique collection of 
Edward Thomas. In a small, beautiful New 
England village, Washington, Connecticut, Wil- 
marth S_, Lewis assembled his now world-famous 
collection of Horace Walpole, Mr, Alvarez can 
well question the possible value of and reason 
for all this classified information safely housed 
in our libraries however unlikely their settings, 
provincial or not, In reply I can only cite an 
experience I had with the American Customs 
after returning one time from England, I was 
bringing in a piece of silver, supposedly an 
antique, but there seemed to be some question 
about it, Finally they admitted it as such and 
let me have it. Then the officer said, ‘ Lady, now 
that you’ve got it, what are you going to do 
with it?’ ‘That’, said I, ‘remains to be 
seen ’.—Yours, etc., 

EVELYN TENNYSON OPENHYM 

Wellsville, New York 


IKE most Wneneriont students of English 


ve % 
eee literature who have walked through the 
De open doors of English libraries and _ 
# universities to spend the most delight- 


ful ‘hours of their lives among those freely 
offered books, my liveliest emotion in England 
is gratitude: a state of mind so common among 
ah _, Americans that they hesitate to put it into as 
wa Se few words as any Briton would find necessary. 
_ This is a typical form of American reserve, and 


bee ts 


* iS 
- a 


E “If I should appear to say that Americans have 
r Feared from certain too constricted ineteenth- 
, » century ways of considering the work of John 


English contemporaries, it might easily be 


if) one of the greatest of all Englishmen. In 
; America, Milton has never died (not even 
recently)}—perhaps because he can be chiefly a 
- poet there; his politics do not touch our daily 
~ thoughts, nor press against our daily -pieties. 


x by a request to read and analyse all criticism of 


‘the imagery of Paradise Lost from 1800 to the 


present. This turned out to mean all criticism 
involving interpretation of his ideas, for the 


the. unanimity with which the great crowd of 
nineteenth-century writers turned their attention 
ae —their most admiring attention—to the almost 
* purely descriptive qualities of* Milton’s images: 
how huge Satan was, how loud the thunder that 
bellowed through the vast and boundless deep, 
an ane swarmingly numerous the bad angels, like 


me _“s° ple + pd 


‘pitchy cloud’, how red the lightning and how 
J Ba ously black the gloom, how plenteous 
-and sweet the roses of Eden—in a word, 
¢ Milton’ s pictures ’. , 


aie ae 


s - grandeur of the images, is certainly a Proper 
thing to attend to in literary imagery. But it is 


, 


~* fofay 


cs 

i -a severe limitation on the nature and power of 

% "mages to assume (and here I use, as typical - 

or. purases, the influential ones of Macaulay on 
Milton) that an image chiefly ‘does by means 

x of words what the painter does by means of 

colours’, that it should primarily provide an 


_. ‘illusion’, usually ‘a picture to the mental eye’. 
This suits some literal sensuous detail, but only 
some aspects of some literary subjects ask for it. 


least of all—serve an end so restricted. 
Pleasure in splendour, mystery, and picture, 


a ‘ 
a 


as good a way of concealing deep feelings as any. - 


merely the reserved American way of praising — 


I was faced some three or four years since » 


detachment of the imagery of any author from - 


his thought makes a fatal division. What it kills _ 
_ is his poem. I met with two surprises, One was’ 


- the locusts that hung over Pharaoh’s realm in a 


* ! "Militant Secularism 

eA oy The other interesting. cbnstetcney among these ; 
as writers was their almost militant secularism—as ~ 
____ the: century progressed, a more and more valiant 
__ (even strident) attempt ‘to read Paradise Lost 
Bee without feeling obliged to take its theology 
seriously. 

3 ‘ The first of these, the pictorial power and: 


Certainly few figures—Milton’s complex ones- 


S 
’ 


< 


Milton’ $s extreme care fee fitness, which reached 
down to take thought for the evaluative force 
of. every shadowy association.. God’s ‘thunder — 
‘bellows’ because Satan, who is speaking, can- 
not but cast resentful aspersions, with that 


-.bestial verb bellows, upon the Author of the 


thunder. Satan’s hugeness, like that of the prone 
’ Leviathan to whom -he is compared, is that of 
power which is suspect from the start, inimical. 
And the locusts in a ‘ pitchy cloud’ associate 
defilement with the bad angels because they are 
not a picture of locusts, but of those special 
locusts which ‘ darken’d all the land of Nile’, 
as God’s curse must ‘darken ‘the Egypt that is 


‘the bad angels) ‘hang like Night’, this is a 
spiritual and moral night such as no painter’ 
can depict (unless he, too, uses some such 
known story of a spiritual darkness). _ 


Directed Evaluation ~~ 
_ For if you will observe closely Milton’s 
images, or some other poet’s, or tomorrow’s 
conversations, you will find this fact to be true, 
though I have never seen it stated outright: 
authors and speakers use plain particulars when 
images are to suggest sensuous experience; they 
use figures when we are being covertly swayed 
to embrace or reject something (are being 
attracted, being repelled, brought to think well 
- of, think ill of). The slightest element of meta- 
phor brings into the images the factor of directed 
evaluation. We admire, we despise, we share 
amazement, share horror, we share a judgement 
of scorn, of pity, of praise. I do not know what 
to call this, other than the evaluative function- 
‘ing of figurative speech. It is the meanings of 
narratives that figurative. language assists. 
. But the marvellous precision. and restraint 
with which Milton slowly commands our atten- 
-tion to large complexes of meaning through 
~ images perfectly suited to their task, as a wind 
will blow unseen over a prairie and show itself 


only in the obedient bending of the grasses— - 


not the precision, nor the Testraint, nor the 
suitability is the staple of ninetenth-century 
comment. Fulsome praise was given to Milton’s- 
‘phrases of towering port’? (I am quoting now - 
Sseveral critics), to his forms ‘ exaggerated to 
gigantic dimensions, and veiled in mysterious 
~ gloom ’, to his ‘ loading sweets on sweets’, to his - 
“magnificent similes that dilate the imagination’. 
~ It is no:wonder that when the narrow range 
of accomplishments — which were isolated and 
admired in Milton’s images came rather to rouse 


antipathy, or seem inadequate, praise turned to ~ 


blame. Modern detractors are just the reverse of 
the nineteenth-century medal; éarlier praise 
shows the same disregard of Milton’s. care for 
the decorum of his images as does the modern 
dis-praise (of his magnificence, of his vague 
mysterious gloom, of his loaded sweets). 

Especially as regards comment on images, the 
_ Milton decried in recent controversy is almost 
comically ‘the nineteenth-century Milton; re.) 


om and for themselves, ruled out attention to reversal such as we know in oe when ak: each epoch: look 


: - oe eS ace _ROSEMOND TUVE, on “John Milton at 2) a 


thing hal one meaning upside down and’ another 
downside Sa 


Students’ Révolution” 2 

But this is a wave whose force is spent. There 
is a newer wave which i is just gathering its force, 
.a twentieth-century. form of praise of Milton 
which bids fair to ‘provide a twenty-first-century 
crowd of readers, differently blind to the special 
power of images as he chose to write them. 
Anyone who teaches knows that there has been 
a revolution ‘within the. last fifteen’ years in the. 
attitude which students take toward the symbolic 
element in images. Where an earlier century 


Milton rather more rapidly than some of theirs the enemy of his chosen people; when they (and demanded almost literal pictorial language, we 


now find readers who will spin out of the 
~ smallest suggestion, or no suggestion, a series of 
symbolic meanings—often fantastic, and often — 
highly subjective—for i images which purport, at 
least, to be concrete portrayals. The rehabilita- 
tion. of myth, the interest in so-called’ depth 
psychology and in Freudian and Jungian sym-. — 
bolism, and the example of contemporary or re- 
discovered writers who use various languages of 
symbols (Yeats, Eliot, Joyce, Melville, even _ 
Henry James)—these currents have ‘provided — 
readers who see Eden as the Archetypal Garden — 
before they have taken pleasure in more than the _ 
first of the flowers with which Mitton’ pro-— 
vided it. 4 

No one would give up this new readiness to _ 
read with constant openness to the metaphorical 
profundity of large images. And that Eden is’ 
the Archetypal Garden, and that Milton put — 
there certain symbolical meanings we refer to by 
that tag, is not to be questioned; yet what he 
put there is not taken care of by our tag. 
~ There are two dangers to poetry here. One is 
~ apparent to anyone who ‘reads and listens to 
modern criticism: the. daily flow, in journals, 
class-rooms (both. on the platform and: below it), 
- current comment. There is.developing a sort of 
symbol-hunting which finds the expected plums 
and cries ‘ha’; and. this is utterly opposed ide 
the proper action and the artistic power of sym= _ 
bolical imagery, which is used because it_is™ 
“necessary and beautiful, not because it is a good 
> game for classifiers. f 


- Disregarding the Real Seriowanens nes 
The second danger is more damaging to great 
poems. The reading of images for their arche-- ~ 
‘typal or ‘ mythical” significance can so concen-— 
trate on the universal meanings of images that 
that is all we have left. All quests become. one 
Quest, all gardens one Garden, all hells one Hell. 
These are not images but faceless abstractions. — 
Where one century, interested in Milton’s pic- _ 
tures and ‘characters’ and biographical foot. 
prints, was in danger of leaving a permanently — 
_ Serious Sa significance unread; another 


“Sa wns epee Te el sunt i 
pres: espe 7 


Dor sparks of art are irrevocably Sao one of 

a kind. The way peculiar to him in which a 
_ great poet uses a common archetypal image or 
_ a familiar symbol is part of that uniqueness. We 
_ do not take in his special form of the common 
_ figure just by staring at it. This is because such 
‘great images symbolise; they do not just ‘ stand 

_ for’ some idea which we carry around with us 
_ by nature, and hence always know enough to 

- appreciate fully, wherever we meet it. Milton’s 
Paradise—the Eden man was in and had to 


~ leave, and the Paradise within him happier far _ 


_ —does not just ‘ stand for’ whatever notions we 
and all men approach the poem with, concerning 
the Perfection which so differs from the place 
of our exile. Symbolic imagery depends on a 
good many other things besides man’s psycho- 
logical make-up, and this is one of the reasons 
why each century finds it easy to take its own 
way of ‘disregarding the unique form of the 
poem’s real seriousness ’. 


o 


‘Monument to Dead Ideas’ 

I should like to hark back to the second 
general observation made about nineteenth- 
century appreciation of Milton. Raleigh’s Milton 
shows, with much grace and wit, a way of read- 
ing Paradise Lost which once seemed to lose 


least of value from the poem, and his phrase ‘a_ 
will do as well as. 


monument to dead ideas’ 
any to remind us of a point of view that had 
decades of currency. The trouble about poems as 
monuments to dead ideas, for a student of images, 
is that if an action is not serious the images 
cannot be figuratively read; they have nothing 
to figure. Sensuous particulars still give pleasure, 
and human characters react and 
interestingly even in meaningless situations. 
But the richest suggestions pall if they suggest 
only other suggestions; and if figures carry us 


toward a dead meaning we are angry. As the - 


nineteenth century gradually found acceptable 


interact 


Facne of his imagery, One cannot remake a 
‘poet’s subject and expect his images to reflect 
‘anything just and satisfying, and Paradise Lost 
- as a secular drama has no images of great pro- 
_fundity. For Milton chose to make his poem 
inescapably theological, to make creatures’ 
actions and their consequences reveal a deity’s 
nature, This means that the great images of 
Christianity appear and work together not 
merely with dramatic power but bearing their 
full symbolical and theological iniport; that is 
their character because that is how they function 
in Milton’s poem. 

But Milton is very careful about where, and 
how soon, he allows the full theological purport 
of his greatest images to come through to us, 
and it is as falsifying to shout ‘Symbol! ’ too 
soon as to try hopefully like an earlier century 
to read over and escape embarrassing depths of 
intention in serpents and apples. Unlike the 
Light of God, and the Garden, the Serpent is 
kept less-than-symbolic until the great explosion 
of meaning in Book X where all the demons 
perforce change their shape. Otherwise we could 
never understand the subtleties about freedom 
and its nature and its loss, which make the con- 
trast. between the character Satan’s eternal fate, 
‘and Adam’s. And we could never discover with 
the same shock as the serpents had the ashen 
nature of the symbolic fruit—time and again 
tried, and time and again spat out with writhing 
jaws, eternal defiance eternally frustrated. We 
do not know what the apple was, we learn it, 
with Adam. As vision follows vision, Adam 
learns what was the knowledge he ate, good and 
evil twinned, never seen apart again—never but 
once; and with Adam we are slowly instructed 
in the meaning of the bruise upon the Serpent’s 
head. 

There has been an astonishing shift in the 
second quarter of our century in ways of ap- 
proaching the study of images in Paradise Lost. 
The willingness to take Milton’s theological 
theme seriously entered genera] criticism most 


brilliantly in the work of Charles Williams and 
C. S. Lewis. use this is an area where we 
are likeliest to ‘grasp ‘the unique form of a 
poem’s seriousness” if we follow its author with 
humility and care, primary helps lie in the great 
series of scholarly investigations of Méilton’s 
thought and doctrines in their. historical context, 
most of them done in the last forty years and 
many by American scholars—both in the United 
States and Canada—Hughes, Bush, Kelley, 
Barker, Woodhouse, Clark, Haller, and others 
less well known in this country, but all merely 
part of a real change in both countries in the 
study and thence the criticism of Milton. 


Beams in Our Eyes 

Yet although the way is open for a deeper 
appreciation of Milton’s imagery than has been 
possible I think since the seventeenth century 
there are some beams in our eyes, as well as the 
many motes in our neighbours’. There is a good 
deal of loose complaint about the uncritical 
nature of historical studies. The books are 
written but they are not read, or read in isola- 
tion from the poem and with no mind to make 
them of use in reading it. There is much interest 
in theology, and much less in Milton’s theology, 
especially among younger students. This 
moment—when the prestige of historical studies 
is at a low ebb, and the discipline required for 
them unpopular, when everyone may cast his 
arrow at the aridities of scholarship, and 
criticism without footnotes is an idol in the 
schools—may turn out to have been an un- 
fortunate moment for a pronounced revival of 
interest in symbolic imagery and in the literary 
power of religious themes. There are signs that 
the excitement of a new fashion is producing 
chiefly a new jargon and a new obscurantism. 

But, at worst, these will last only a hundred 
years or so, a mere incident in the life of 
Paradise Lost. Art is long, and only critics die. 
The worst die young; good reading will drive 
out bad. And as nineteenth-century contributions 
outlasted their incompleteness, so too may ours, 

—From a talk in the Third Programme 


Home Again, Home Again 


- 


_ Driving down through a hundred and twenty 
miles 

_ Was driving back through forty-something years, 
_ (One doesn’t remember when one said good- 


a bye— 

_ One didn’t in those days think, Well there’s a 
~ I won’t be seeing you again, Good-bye), 

But going down in the sunlight—a March 


morning. 
omod, so far—Carrick-on-Shannon, so far— 


f getting there, getting there, as to the wheels 
of the train, 
co: no more, so o far; only, so near. 


t ‘pe that there’s no difference now; 


all, Coney see my own face in your 


ferently then by train, but with the same sense 


(To a House in Reduced Circumstances) 


_ Only some of the trees were a little less, 

And some, from there, and there, and there, are 
gone; 

And that was lawn, and, about there, a path; 

The laurels have come closer along the north. 

And that’s where the rubbish-heap was. As 
time went on 

Did you find you preferred to have it a good 
deal nearer? 

(I can speak of these intimate things to you, of 
course; 

You won’t be embarrassed by lack of reticence.) 

The rose that was nailed around the drawing- 
room window 

By bits of somebody’s trousers is hanging there 


still, 
_ But it looks to me dead. 
_ Fifty years is a reasonable life for a rose, 
And you’ve seen more than roses coming and 


Though little enough coming latterly, one would 
, B95 “ 
ade oe. f 


For oh the wood of the window sashes is rotten 
And this by the door one can poke one’s finger 
into— 
Have I gone too far? ' 
Pulling the bell, we listened. But there was no 
sound, 
Was the baize partition closed? 
broken? 
Or haye I gone too far? Or have you forgotten? 
I would have held your hand, so to speak; 
Made you a present of paint and a few new 
panes, 
I would. .. . But you gave no sign of recognition. 
O you are a woman, a womb, a little world. 
I leave you; or, the initiative being yours, 
It’s you leave me—or would, if we’d really met— 
Not quite distressed, yet more than a bit 
disturbed. 
But Spring was always a disillusioning time. 
GEOFFREY TAYLOR 
March 5, 1956 
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700 SEARCH 
_IN CEYLON: 


HEINZ RANDOW 
From Randow’s collecting station in 
Ceylon an amazing variety of 
animals was exported to Hagen- - 
- beck’s famous zoo—bears, leopards, 
monkeys, giant lizard$, minute 
turtles, rare snakes, fish that climb 
trees, and fantastic insects. 16s. 


ee THE “NEW FACE 
2°. OF CHINA’ 
PETER SCHMID 
What is happening in Red China 
today? Is work on the vast develop- 
ment plans going to schedule ? Have- 
_ . the Chinese Communists remained 
Chinese? Peter Schmid answers 
____ these and many other questions. His 
book describes the contemporary 
seene in Peking, Shanghai, and 
ma Canton. Very fully illustrated. 18s. 


-- BROADSIDES AND 
ee.) <-ROARDERS 
MARVIN H. ALBERT 
The first book to’deal solely with 
the subject of sailing-ship warfare 
through its famous sea captains— 
Drake. de Ruyter, Suffren, Decatur, 
Nelson, and many others. 
_ Iustrated. 


21s. 


"JESUS LIVED HERE 


hoo PAUL BRUIN. . 
' Photographs by Philipp Ciegel 


rn 


, In its magnificent photographs and 
et... 

ate pM 

2 _ the geography, folklore, culture, 

_ -& history of the Holy Land today. 
11" 9", 240 pages. 8 colour plates 
_ and over 100 pages of photo- 
graphs. 63s. 


MAN AMONG 
THE STARS 
WOLF GANG D. M ULLER 
_ *A_ popular space-travel book — 
_ written with real maturity of mind’ 
—Scotsman. ‘Sober and factual’ 
—Irish Times. 
; Illustrated. 18s. 
a 
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ey” BUTTERFLIES ~ 
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ALEXANDER B. KLOTS' 


Nearly 250 specimens are illus- 
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at 
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-TEMIAR JUNGLE 


I A Malayan Journey ~ : <b 
JOHN SLIMMING ; 3 


* Little is known of the aboriginal Temiar-Senoi of 
3 the Malay an jungle. They are pr imitive, fair-skinned, 
wavy-haired, and semi-nomadie. John Slimming was 
Assistant Protector of Aborigines and his rook . 
describes a survey he made of them, tiving with. . 
them, eating their food and taking part in all their ~ 
tribal aclivilies. | Illustrated 18s. net. 


EVERY MAN A PHOENIX 


Studies in seventeenth-century Autobiography } 


~MARGARET BOTTRALL 


Of these brilliant studies Richard Chureh rites: 
“Really creative criticism of this kind is so rare 
that it comes like a vintage wine upon the palate.” 

Mrs. Bottrall ranges over that remarkable 17th 
Century phenomenon, autobiographers who were 
both. outward and inward looking. 18s. net. 


Recommended. by the Book Society. — ae 


* *% A reminder that if you haven’ t yet read 
~PARKINSON’S LAW you must. Executives buy 
it by the dozen to give to their colleagues. 

; 7th Printing 12s. 6d. net. 
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Mr.GILLIE POTTER 
is to make this week's Good Cause 
Appeal on SUNDAY, 31st AUGUST, 
at 8.25 in the BBC HOME SERVICE — 
—on behalf of St. Luke’s Nursing - 
Home for the Clergy; an Anglican 
Institution in Fitzroy eawerd run on 
hospital lines. 

Founded in 1892, as a fait from the | 

laity to the Church with its chapel as 

its centre, an atmosphere has been 
created congenial to the clergy and 
© their. relatives. 

“It is outside the. Ae as of the — 
Welfare State; and, therefore, must 
continue to seek financial aid from 
the charitable, if its policy of granting 
free and immediate admission to sick 
priests and their ailing wives and | 
children is to continue, z 
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The Observer every Sunday, 
that gives you a clear 


perspective ona whole ~ 


~week’s news in 
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YEARS 
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—Penelope Mortimer, Sunday Times 
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“He may become not only a great 
writer but a powerful influence on 
contemporary English novelists.” 
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publish several series of books —- 
illustrating selections from the —_ 
collections which cover all countries, 
periods, and styles. Secon addi- 
tions include: 
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e When we were children my 
‘father always told us that Will 
Fyffe was the best Scots 
comedian; Winston s Churchill 
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the greatest. statesman; 
Foyles the best bookshop. I 
think my father was 
quite right. 
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aos Ligonier. By Rex Whitworth. 
Clarendon Press. 42s. 
_ LIGONIER, PRONOUNCED anglice ‘ Ligoneer ’, was 
a Huguenot refugee who joined the English 
army as a volunteer in 1702 and acquired a 
commission in 1703. Little is known of his life 


till he had attained the age of sixty, beyond the ; 


bare record of his gradual rise by seniority to 
the rank of Major-General, He seems to have 
attracted the attention of George II, who made 
him his A.D.C. in 1729 and took him to 
Hanover as a sort of personal staff officer in 


1741. During the War of the Austrian Succes- 


sion he served with distinction at Dettingen, 
Fontenoy, and Laffeldt, at the last of which the 
renegade Frenchman was taken prisoner by his 
former countrymen under the command of a 
German, Marshal Saxe, Here is his account of 
his reception by Louis XV: 


I thought, seeing my situation, they were going 
to kill me. But when I came to the King, he 
greatly reassured me, saying, with a charming 
smile, ‘Well, General, we will have the pleasure 
of your company at supper tonight ’. Whereupon 
a musketeer was commanded to accompany me 
to my quarters, and a moment later came an 
officer, who said, ‘Sir, the King bids me to 

' bring you good news. Your carriage and equip- 
ment which were captured, are here, and it is 
the King’s orders that you have them back’. I 
thought I was dreaming, for the idea of being 
executed returned again and again to my mind. 


A few days later he returned to Allied head- 
quarters with an offer of peace on the basis of 
which the war was soon afterwards brought 
to an end. 

Ligonier, now a European figure, went from 
strength to strength, Qualifying himself for the 
highest military posts by entering parliament, he 
became George II’s chief military adviser, and 
when in 1757 the Duke of Cumberland resigned 
all his military appointments, Ligonier, though 


now nearly seventy-seven, was the only possible ~ 


successor, He remained Commander-in-Chief 
throughout the Seven Years War, reluctantly 
retiring at the age of eighty-five. 

How was it that, in an age when influence 
counted for so much, a penniless Frenchman, 
with no connections in this country, should 
have become Field-Marshal, Commander-in- 
Chief, Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
Colonel of a regiment of Guards, with emolu- 
ments of £9,000 or £10,000 a year? The answer 


——~s 4 


_ is royal favour, professional merit, and personal _ 
charm. A letter of his to the Duke of Newcastle, — 


choline to the King in Hanover for a military 


, 


= to the top of the tree: 


I first beg of your Grace that you will assure 

HLM. that it is not in the least with a rick ag 
_imereasing my income that I beg to be taken 
notice of, as one of H.M.’s first General officers 


E "being by his goodness as rich as I desire; but I 


distinguished by our Royal Master, 
es atie et le plus honnéte de 
mes, reson es my Lord, mon ambition... 
— au rot et je m’addresse a lui, et vous” 
, ft metire ma tres humble 


governorship, helps to explain how and why he 


peng your Grace that I feel my whole glory — 


the ‘taste i the King’, who not only gave 

Ligonier the post in Pierenre to the Duke 
of Cumberland’s candidate, but later made him 
Colonel of the Blues, which the Pelhams had 
been trying hard to obtain for a scion of a 
- powerful political family, Lord Granby. 

Mr, Whitworth has written an excellent and 
well-documented biography of an almost for- 
gotten soldier, whose long career epitomises the 
story of the British army from the War of the 
Spanish Succession .to the opening of the War 
of American Independence, Though the natural 
partiality of a biographer has perhaps led him 
to overestimate the contribution made by 
Ligonier to Pitt’s war administration, his book 
contains all the material necessary to enable the 
reader to draw his own conclusions, A few 
minor mistakes may be mentioned: the first two 
Hanoverians were the effective, not merely the 
titular, heads of the army; Newcastle did not 
derive his intelligence from ‘ an excellent private 
network’, but from the Secretaries of States’ 
secret department for intercepting foreign des- 
patches; when Pitt spoke of Ligonier’s ‘ inatten- 
tion’ in the St. Cas affair he was referring not 
to the conduct of the expedition but to the 
reception at Court of the general concerned. 


Théophile Gautier 
By Joanna Richardson. 
Max Reinhardt. 30s. 


“One is tempted to say that Gautier was in- 
sufferable’, writes Miss Richardson at one point 
in her biography. It is a temptation which many 
readers will be unable to resist as they watch, 
page after page, this professional exponent of 
aestheticism demand the fidelity of his mistresses 
as a docile audience for his self-pity. Yet one 
comes to understand why Miss Richardson 
found she must write of le bon Théo with affec- 
tion. He was insufferable, but he made no 
enemies; Gérard de Nerval was devoted to him, 
Baudelaire offered him the superb dedication of 
Les Fleurs du Mal, all the poets and painters 
and musicians flocked round him to the last 
with admiration and loyalty, Carlotta Grisi and 
Princess Mathilde never mitigated their friend- 
ship, the abandoned Eugénie refused to be 
abandoned. He was a captivating, abundant man. 
But it is the broken Gautier of the last chapters 
where We discover an,unsuspected nobility—the 
poet who voluntarily returned from arcadia to 
the privations of the siege of Paris and the 
Commune, his world shattered. ‘ When Puvis de 
‘Chavannes, who had called for an hour, was 
about to go, Gautier struggled out on to the 
landing: “ Go downstairs slowly ”, he said. And 
when Chavannes asked why, he answered: “I 
shall see you longer ” ’. This was not the farewell 
of an egotist who had suffered the death of the 
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Miss Richardson’s life is the first to be 
written in England and nothing on an equal 
scale has been attempted in France. It is the 
outcome of long and painstaking research since 
Gautier the prolific journalist has never been 
collected or selected for publication. The 
riginals of the more intimate letters are still 

held from those who wish to consult them 


but Miss Richardson has been able to see what 
she believes to be accurate copies of the impor- 
tant correspondence. The result is a literary 
biography exceptionally well documented and 
often absorbing but which, in the proportion 
given to some of its phases, not always well 
composed, Gautier is the perfect subject for a 
literary portrait but without Miss Richardson’s 
Pioneer research such a portrait might have been 
vitiated by malicious perspectives. 

For more than forty years Gautier wrote his 
weekly critical articles for the newspapers: 
books, plays, paintings, concerts, opera, ballet. 
He was sent to report the great occasions, the 
opening of the new railways and international 
exhibitions, the first ships through the Suez 
Canal. He travelled indefatigably and wrote of 
his travels. Week after week, perpetually grumb- 
ling, he poured out the exuberantly descriptive 
prose which transcribed the corruscating im- 


provisations of his talk. He wrote, as he spoke, - 


of what his eyes observed: ‘I am a man for 
whom the visible world exists ’. Miss Richardson 
illustrates this aesthetic with long quotations 
from the criticism and makes large claims for 
Gautier’s originality in the theory of correspon- 
dances which Baudelaire and Mallarmé elabor- 
ated into the subtle doctrines of Symbolism. 
Perhaps these claims are pressed a little too 
strongly at the expense of Poe’s influence and 
not enough allowance made for a quality in 
the French mind which constantly generates an 
école de regard. Gautier is what the French 
sensibility did to German Romanticism but he 
could not transform it, as Nerval did, into some- 
thing more profound, Yet it is as it should be 
that Miss Richardson’s advocacy turns us back 
from the criticism to Emaux et Camées, the 
handful of perfectly wrought poems which is 
Gautier’s undisputed memorial. 
Sculpte, lime, ciselle; 
Que ton réve flottant 


Se scelle 
Dans le bloc resistant! 


Thackeray: The Age of Wisdom (1847. 
1863). By Gordon N. Ray. Oxford. 55s. 


There must be hardly anything that the Provost 
of the University of Illinois does not know about 
William Makepeace Thackeray, and precious 
little that he has spared his readers, This 500- 
page account of Thackeray’s life after the pub- 
lication of Vanity Fair is the eighth volume he 
has produced on the subject, not including 
editions of two of Thackeray’s books—it costs 
more than £13 to buy the whole eight; and 
it is even more detaileq than its predecessor, 
The Uses of Adversity. Everything is in it: 
the plots of its subject’s principal books, with 
evaluations of them, and the sources from which 
their characters were drawn. As in the earlier 
book, Professor Ray has a great desire to find 
real prototypes for Thackeray’s characters; all 
the facts about his life; full descriptions of his 
ailments, his tastes in food and drink, and the 
architecture and furnishing of his houses; lists 
of his acquaintances; quotations from his verse, 
though not, except for ‘ Charlotte’, from his 
better verse, but rather from occasional scraps 
that are about on the level of cracker-mottoes; 


—< 


formation that toate in ‘playful hina he 
was wont to say Pee Swor’. ‘to his children_ 
1 night-time. Hy 
What sort of trees or branches of intetest’ - 


J arsi- 


must be said, very much, The principal 
_ * branches ’ are @) the long story of Thackeray’s 
ih platonic affection (concealed from the public) 
for Jane Brookfield, the wife of a government 
imspector whorappears to have had an unattrac- 
_ tive disposition; (2) the history of the antagonism 
+ between Thackeray and Dickens which came to a 
head in the explosion over the Garrick Club; (3)- 

- the-account of the founding of the Cornhill and 
of Thackeray’s two-years’ editorship of it, and 

_ (4) the change in Thackeray’s own political 


Bi... 
3 aA. fortable toryism of a ‘natural swell’. His easy 
' atceptance of slavery, during his American tours 
in the ’fifties, of the happy condition of most 
slaves and of the ‘ grotesque and inferior nature’ 
of ‘Sambo’, is an example of. shallow judge- 
ment; many other remarks and comments 
- - quoted:are no better and no more interesting. 
It is a small harvest to glean from so large a 
field, and clearly it is not only Professor Ray’s 
doing that his book is tedious, for its subject, 
save as an author, particularly of Vanity Fair, 
was essentially an. unimportant person, He was 
N an affectionate father, a good. companion when 
. not out of sorts, eal generous to his friends; 
_- but so are many, As an author, of course, his 
faithful presentation of English society was 
unique, as Chesterton long ago pointed out, and 
was fully appreciated and rewarded in his life- 
time, But as a thinker he was negligible: this 
‘book should have been called The Age of Pros- 
perity, not of Wisdom. For wisdom, in any real 
sense, Thackeray never acquired at all—and 
a would probably himself have admitted it, 
3 _ To say that Thackeray, at such length, is a 
boring subject, much more so in success than in 
___ adversity, is by no means to decry the patient 
research which has gone to make both this book 
_-_-— and its predecessor. No one will ever have to 
do the work again; no seeker after facts will 


i oe need to read anything else. 

. ai : 

Qe Vivaldi. Genius of the or ee By Mare 
: - 


- Pincherle. Translated from the French 


: The two-volume Vivaldi et la Musique Instru- 
.. mentale by M. Marc Pincherle has for long been | 
the prime source, of information, analysis, and 
critical evaluation on the subject. The book has 
_ never been translated, and although French is 

_ within the scope of foreign musicologists it was 
a time the task was undertaken so that there might 
be no excuse for ignorance of M. Pincherle’s 
researches. The present volume is a revision of 
that text, at once more concise and more in- 
_. formative in that it includes some new material. 
It is also the first time that M, Pincherle’s. 

work has been translated into a fair type of 
_ English by an American translator. - 


Se In digging up a figure buried in he dust of 
____ the ‘past there is always a risk that the fragments 
sin this case the overtures, sonatas, symphonies, 
i suites, operas, songs—may be Gisnlaweda in a light 
- _- which, quivering with the heat of emotion, will 
7 ie _ distort them, Intrinsically the-task of resuscita- 
ee tion should be carried out under laboratory 


a conditions in calm, scientific study, But the 


E _ emerge through the mass of foliage? Not, it” 


‘opinions-from a mild radicalism to the com-— 


=e by Christopher Hatch. Gollanez. 21s, ° 


a Gediscosteed talent is difficult’ to Bei eA M. 
Pincherle has not wholly overcome it. In his — 
endeavour to ae Vivaldi att he sg been led > 


not Pioth out i he facts, Time BAe again his s fale Sith as satire ‘ers as a She of art 
honesty forces him to qualify these claims by 
owning that, after all, so-and-so had been earlier 
in the field. His special pleading spoils his case. 
Better to leave Vivaldi as one of the most 
astonishing talents of his day, a man of immense 
energy, pouring out music in a seemingly inter- 
minable stream. The fact is that he left himself 
no time for thought, His music, .such as we yet 
know of it, is nearly always a delight to the ear 
and a refreshment for those who long for formal 
elegance above all else, It has neither the light- 
ning thrust of Handel nor the rich profundity 
of Bach and few of the flashes of original 
thought shown by those gigantic intellects. 


English Satire. By aoe Sutherland. 


tembeuioe 18sR6de2 xe 


Of all varieties of English literature, satire has 
received the least serious attention from critics. 
Our comedy is amply chronicled—in Cazamian’s, 


If Utopia is something of a blind spot with 
him,. he is clear-sighted enough in his judge- : 
ments on other satirists, from - Langland to’ 


a single shrewd comment. Of ‘A Tale of a Tub’, 
he remarks, ‘ 
seemed to me one of those books which it 1s 
more fun to” write than to read’, And Arbuth- 
not’s Art of Political Lying he observes ‘has 
acquired a new relevance in the twentieth 
century, and deserves to be better known’, 

In recent English satire Professor ‘Sucedeud 
finds much to commend, and we need. not fear _ 
for the future of the art as long 4 as any faith in 
human nature survives; for ‘ if the satirist can- 
not save us he can at least encourage us not to | 
give up without a struggle. . 


and is contemplating a waste land with cynical 
indifference, but because, like Malvolio, he 
eS nobly of the human soul’, ~ 


Development of English Humor, for -example— a Ss ‘ et oan sf ; Pt e 


and the Jast three years alone have seen half a 
dozen, lengthy studies of tragedy giving spacious 
treatment to English ‘authors; but it is difficult 
to recall any thoroughgoing study of satire later 
~ than Dryden’s famous essay of 1692, James 
Sutherland’s Clark Lectures for 1956, now 
printed, cover the whole field of English satire; 
they make excellent reading, and are a useful 


contribution té literary scholarship, 


Professor Sutherland writes vigorously and Burne-Jones’ charming ‘The Grange’ 


Renctaeton. By Villiam Gane ao 
Batstord: 258.2, SELiS ie ae 
From’ the Prince Consort’s days, culture has 
always sat heavily upon Kensington, Needless _ 
to say, however, the great studio houses of the | 
affluent late nineteenth-century artists have been | 
converted to other uses, Millais’ huge house in 
Palace Gate is now the Pakistan Embassy and 
> in what 


concretely, Differentiating the comic writer and was when he lived there tree-lined North End 


the satirist, he sees the first as ‘a sort of human 
bird-watcher, detached and attentive, but no 
more troubled by moral issues than the ordinary 
bird-watcher is when the starlings swoop down 
- on his bird-table and ‘drive away the tits and Melbury Road, But in general the all-too-solid 


the - nut-hatch ’—accepting the. 


extravagance and impudence which a bountiful 
world provides for his enjoyment ’; ; on the other - 
side stands the satirist, the observer who ‘ cannot 
. abnormally 
sensitive to the gap between what might be and 
_ The satirist, however, does not merely 
“expose or deride or condemn; he tries ‘ to per- 
suade men to admire or despise, to examine 
their habitual assumptions, to face-ugly facts, to 
and since. 


accept and refuses to tolerate, _ 


what is’ 


look beneath the surface of things’, 
its function is. to persuade, 
reckoned a branch of rhetoric, 

Professor Sutherland 


‘folly 


is surely “ai to 
emphasise that the successful satirist, however 
‘serious his end, communicates to his reader an- 
active enjoyment in the exercise of his art, The 
first half of Gulliver, The Rape of the Lock, 
_ Foseph Andrews, and The Vicar of Bray remain 
_ perennially alive because we share the fun their - 
authors had in writing them, This is one of the 


Lane, has been allowed to moulder into ruin, 
thenek: Leighton House, with its exotic ‘Arabian — 
Court, and Burges’ Tower House have both 
survived the hazards of fire and flying bomb in 


and mansions” have either been let out in flats or 
more squalidly by the room, Kensington, in 
short, which saw the rise of the middle-class to. 
power and prosperity is now the witness of its 
decline, Starched and holland-clad nannies no 
longer perambulate in Kensington Gardens: 
their place has: been taken by scowling 
Continental ‘helps’ in leopard slacks. But the 
Gardens have always had literary associations, — 
from the time when Chateaubriand composed 
René there up. to the 


declaiming to the trees and the flocks of heed-— 
lessly munching sheep, or Wyndham Lewis on 5 
one of his sallies from ‘ Rotting Hill’, 

The history of the borough dates from the 


Walter Cope, whose restored gardens are now 
used for the exhibition of sculpture designed 


Orwell. He has a gift for summing up a work in & 


I will only say that it has. ‘always. A 


Professor Sutherland does not suggest it is that. 


3 


ah - 


é oe i 
aay we) es eT 


And this he — 
. does, not because he has lost all hope and belief 


*twenties, when the — 
his. est must be privileged might have seen Dame Edith Sitwell 


building of the great Jacobean house by . Sir “a 


P— 


for the open air. Cope was a favourite of James" t te, 
and held various lucrative posts including that — 5 


reasons why Professor Sutherland ranks Bernard ~ of ‘Keeper of Hyde Park, The property was a 


Shaw exceptionally high as a satirist; ‘the artist © 
in him was never browbeaten by the moralist, 
and his high spirits and affability were a per- 


-petual ‘wonder and delight’. 


Perhaps Professor Sutherland would think first Earl of Holland, Cope Castle was renam: 
better of Sir Thomas More’s satire if he appre- Holland House, The next stage was the buil 
‘spontaneous overflow of of William III’s palace by Wren and the laying 
intellectual high spirits’ that C, S, Lewis finds W. 
in it. at would puzzle him ig moreover, if he builders. After Mar the b 


ciated better the 


inherited by his step-daughter, who married Sige 
Henry Rich, and when Sir Henry, after negotiat-_ 
ing the marriage of Charles I and Henrietta — 
Maria, became Baron Kensington and then py 


out of. Kensington Sout’ by. one. i) 


| Holland House had departed long before it 


10W overshadowed by the cliffs of Barkers. 
_ The pervading atmosphere of Kensington is 
Ii obstinately Victorian. The impress of that age 
was too weighty to be easily effaced. In the cité 
- universitaire south of the Park, as Mr, Gaunt 
- justly says, ‘the gamut of Victorian style has 
_ indeed been run’, It is the Albert Memorial,-all 
silt and pink and azure against the sky in its 
setting of magnificent trees, which forms so 
_ Striking and delightful a wrapper to the present 
_ book, though Mr, Gaunt is perhaps a little hard 
on it. “It is curiously possible’, he observes, ‘ to 
_ be absorbed in this singular compendium, im- 


_ pressed by the idealism of its designer and the 


efficiency with which so large a work was 
executed, without being in any way moved by 

_ it as a work of art’. More startling altogether is 
the frontispiece, with the zebra towers of 

- Waterhouse’s ‘romanesque’ Natural History 
Museum. Though hardly beautiful, few build- 

ings could be bolder in conception than this or 
Collcutt’s Imperial Institute, of which Mr. 
Gaunt remarks guardedly that ‘ “‘ masterpiece ” 
may not seem quite the appropriate word’, But 
the Imperial Institute is due for demolition and 
since the war the modernisation of Kensington 
has made rapid strides. At the V. and A, both 
the Morris dining-room and magnificent 
Poynter grill room, reproduced in this book, 
have gone in favour of ‘the asceptic plainness 
of the restaurant as it is today’, Mr, Gaunt has 
written a charming and distinguished book, the 
dry wit of its style paralleled by the delightful 
drawings which illuminate the text. 


Adamawa Past and Present 

By A. H. M. Kirk-Greene. 
The Pastoral Fulbe Family in Gwandu 

By C. Edward Hopen. 

Oxford. 35s. and 30s. respectively. 
These two books about Northern Nigeria are 
by an administrator and an anthropologist. Mr. 
Kirk-Greene’s account of Adamawa is rather 
reminiscent of a gazetteer, He tells us about its 
climatic, geographical and political divisions, the 
travellers who visited it, its administration, the 
activities of missions, trading firms and the Pub- 
lic Works Department, and then gives its history 
as far back as this can be reconstructed, This 


with the immigration into the territory 
of Fulani (or, as they call themselves, Fulbe) 


herdsmen from the north who settled as subjects 

of the many local chiefs, Then came the Fulani 
_ crusade of the early nineteenth century, leading 

ge the establishment of two kingdoms under 
_Tulers owing allegiance to Sokoto, whose descen- 

ect remain as Native Authorities to this day. 
Dr, Hopen, dealing with the extreme west of 
e Northern Region, is concerned with the 
ent-day conditions of those Fulani who are 
herdsmen, and conceive themselves as the 
; true, undegenerate Fulani, migrating with — 
: - cattle according to the seasons, in country 
where the rainfall is barely enough to maintain 
: , are fully aware that if they abandon 
s life for that of settled farmers or 
they will lose their identity as a group. 
their = is centred in their cattle, 


1S ee Old Court Suburb, But the lorie 


hit by a flying bomb and the old square is — 


‘ ie : : 

ys do this work, looking to the days when 
vill succeed to control of the cattle and 
sons herd for them, A Fulani of today who 
Yes NOt wish—as some do—to break away from 
the pastoral life begins to herd at the age of 
_ seven. When he is married and has a child, his 
father allots cattle to him from the family herd, 
and when his child is old enough for herding 
he can move away and establish his indepen- 


dence, His time of greatest ease is when he is the 


father of several sons who have not ceased to 
co-operate with him. 

Cash transacticns play a larger part in the 
economy of the Fulani than in that of most 
African cattle peoples, They expect to derive a 
regular income from the sale of milk, and much 
of their food and many of their household goods 
are bought in the market, The opportunities of 
earning cash in employment far from their own 
community ettract Fulani youths as they do all 


- others, and this breaks down the stern discipline 


by which the unity of the group and the deploy- 


‘ment of its manpower for the protection and 
_inerease of the herds was maintained in the past, 


Dr, Hopen does not hazard any speculations 
about the future of this people. 


Big Oilman from Arabia 


By Michael Sheldon Cheney. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


Recent events in the® Sa’udi kingdom lend a 
strong topical interest to this vivacious and 
light-hearted account of life in the oilfields 
written by an American in the racy idiom of 
his country. The author spent seven years in 
this ‘outpost of Californio-Texan culture set 
down in the last redoubt of Islamic puritanism ’, 
and his book strikingly illuminates this new 
chapter in Arab history. It is, taking it all in 
all, a story of. huge material success and of 
failure in essential human relations. Haunted 
by their image of ‘colonialism’ and ‘im- 
perialism’ the Americans aimed at a new 
conception of the relationship between a great 
western power and a primitive eastern country. 
They did not go to Arabia, they proclaimed, ‘in 


- the old style with gunboats and a garrison and 


Political residents’, and they offered to the 
Arabs a business partnership based on the 
principle of ‘enlightened self-interest’. The 
Arabs, it seems, have responded by practising 
self-interest without the qualifying adjective. 
The Americans ‘leaned over backwards’ in 
their deference to the prejudices of a fanatical 
Muslim sect; they exacted of their staff the 
strictest conformity to the vexatious law of the 
land, including the observance. of prohibition. 
They showered on their Arab staff the benefits 
of a bountiful welfare state, and they carried the 
principle of non-interference in matters of 
government to every possible length. With all 
_ this they failed to win the goodwill of the Arabs, 


and they found their relations with them be- 


devilled by politics both on the local and inter- 
national level. To Arab propaganda sponsored 
by Egypt they are ‘greedy foreign exploiters’ 
and “blood-stained imperialists’, The small 
group of educated Arabs and the newly enriched 
middle class see in them the partners of a 
corrupt and obscurantist autocracy, and their 
own Arab employees look with envy on the 

amenities and privileges enjoyed by the 
its of the senior staff camp who, in 


American, since few Arabs are yet qualified 
to fill senior posts. Hence labour troubles with 
people who have forgotten the poverty of their 
country before the coming of the Americans. 
A system which began under happier aus- 
pices in the days of the old king has been 
increasingly subjected to strains and _ stresses 
which are eagerly exploited by interested parties 
both inside and outside the Sa’udi kingdom. 
Mr. Cheney is too shrewd an observer not to 
be aware of ‘dusty new horizons’; yet his 
appraisal of the American achievement leaves 
him in a mood of tempered optimism. Aramco, 
he concludes, is doing for Arabia more than 
any governmental aid programme could and, in 
spite of its mistakes, it remains ‘ the best instru- 
ment to help realise Sa’udi hopes, and the most 
effective showcase for American ideas and 
methods anywhere in the Eastern world’. 


Poems of Jules Laforgue. Translated 
by Patricia Terry. Cambridge, for 
University of California Press. 13s. 6d. 

Laforgue, furtif nourricier . . . wrote Supervielle 

forty years ago, asking to be relieved from an 

influence which threatened to stifle his own 
voice; it has now become so difficult to read 

Laforgue without thinking of those who have 

profited from his verse that the phrase might be 

used as his epitaph. What is left of Laforgue 
for us after his assimilation by Eliot and Pound 
and Hart Crane? What indeed was left of Donne 
after Abraham Cowley had done with him? It 
took two hundred years for Donne to come into 
his own again and it may. be as long before 
another convergence of sensibilities can once 
more hear Laforgue’s particular accent. To re- 
read him is to see that he belonged to a moment 
of civilisation which is unlikely to recur very 
soon. A wry, private protest in the margins of 

Schopenhauer is now as inapplicable as any 

other protest when life asks no more than le 

dur. desir de durer. Irony has become a luxury. 

A translation of Laforgue thus labours under 
grave disadvantages at the present time, even 
when it is as good as Mrs. Terry’s. It is obvious 
that shes has lived for a long time with the 
problems of transmitting Laforgue’s verse tech- 
nique and the difficulty of finding an equivalent 
for his peculiar private tone. Most» of these 
problems she has solved. The unfortunate thing 
is that the better the translation the less we 
remember Laforgue and the more easily we recall 
the transformations of Eliot and Pound. 


We'll never see him again on national holidays 

Close himself up in History, drawing the bolt. 

He came too early, without ‘scandal he went 
away; 

O you who listen to me, all of you, go home. 


And helplessly we say: There’s Prufrock and 


Phlebas the Phoenician and old Possum remem- 
bering the young Possum, Or: 


She who will put me in touch with Woman! 
Let’s say to her first, with the mildest of stares, 
The sum of a triangle’s angles, dear soul, 

Is equal to two squares. 


And we find ourselves thinking—unless we have 
been looking at the French on the opposite page 
—that Mauberley, in his time, did this sort of 
thing rather better. Perhaps the only way back 
into Laforgue is through his prose. Will Mrs. 
Terry now please give her attention to the 
Moralités Legendaires? 
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eee CRITIC. ON THE HEARTH | 
a. ogee eee : Tg CS 2 
~ Weekly comments on B. B.C. programmes by independent contributors Ce ae 
~ A 2 
pid Television Broadcasting ei Bonk’ in such a way as to fix it in our minds; eae. there was a series of programmes on voice 
Aes and the inter-relation between the pictures and and accent as clues to class, Now Christopher 
ve DOCUMENTARY Ze the actual scenes in the all-important London acd has undertaken a television survey of — 
| period was scrappy and) failed to convey the the whole business, His first programme, ‘ What 
- The Poetry of Camden Town ~ sense of period or to emphasise Sickert’s achieve- is ‘Class? ’, did little except restate the elementary 
< LIVING NEAR CAMDEN Town, and being an ment in applying his understanding of French distinctions and even these were at times > 
ee admirer of Sickert, I looked forward to the creative technique to the English tradition of confused, 
: programme on his life and work in the ‘ British . romantic realism. This was the period of his We began with three men playing cricket. 
: Art and Artists’ series. That quarter of north masterpieces, and should, I felt, have been made Which was the butcher, which the electrician, 
- London has not changed much in the last BEY. much more the centre of the film. — E: which the managing director?) The last was 
years: quietly, almost imperceptibly, \ ; : : obvious as soon as they spoke: Mr. 
-it has become still. more down-at- _Mayhew’s -attempt to persuade us 
5 heel, and the Bedford Music Hall is that we needed further evidence 
‘now a derelict shambles inside, struck me. as "disingenuous. The. 
i though you still see people sketching ~ other two were meant to represent. 
a _ the. charming facade with its the working and middle class: but- 
wrought-iron pinnacles. The statue it was the butcher, not the electri- 
ae ' of Cobden, the father of Sickert’s cian, who turned. out: to number ~ 
: first wife, still faces down the among his friends a surveyor and a— 
c " Hampstead Road, and the roman- “ director. ‘Whatever it was Mr, May- | 
E ~ ticism_ of © this clangorous, peeling . hew.- was. trying to. show, the data 
x -Jand. of railways is still there, as it — failed to oblige. 2 
- was for Sickert and, before him, for The exceptions, in- fact, prove 
_ Verlaine and Rimbaud wandering slightly more interesting than. the: 
; entranced round the Angel and rules, though even these were fairly 
- _ King’s Cross, predictable contemporary ‘types: the 
= s In the event,;the Sickert film, impoverished vicar, . the blacksmith 
though ambitious, was not quite so who had won £28, 000 on the ‘pools, 
| _ Successful as the,one on John Piper the business boss. ‘whose father was | 
; the previous week. The material was a jobbing gardener. 
richer, perhaps too rich. The histori- The programme was not notice- 
‘cal’ and biographical information ably suitable for television. Every~ 
“ was adequately conveyed: the early time Mr. ayhew mentioned an 
. - influences, Whistler and (far more occupation, a ‘ quickie’ was flashed 
_ important) _ Degas; the Dieppe sais etn on to the screen: a schoolmaster: in- 
period, when Sickert explored, in  gickert’s eighteenth-century lay figure being used by the students of Bath front of a blackboard, a shop- 
paintings compared by the commen- Academy of Art: from the film shown on August 17 in the series ‘British assistant behind a counter; a series 
é tary to film ‘ stills’, the play of light Art and Artists’ of visual clichés to match the verbal 
, and shadows on buildings, the long ; ; ones. The same thing happened 
Perspectives of streets. There was also one very Sickert’s greatness was that he was concerned. when we got to education. Top people often go 
as good extended sequence on the famous ‘ Ennui’,; with people, not abstractions. Nowadays we are to Oxford or Cambridge: very well, here is a 
- imaginatively extra-illustrated by the sound of a — obsessed with the desire to classify, define. Our -view of King’s College Chapel. It may be true 
J clock ticking out the dreary hours and the world is dominated by the statistician, not the that, as one speaker said, we’re all snobs at 
" speaking of Virginia Woolf’s appreciation. poet; the Gallup Poll, not the Joycean epiphany; heart; but snobbery is too personal and too subtle - 
' Music was used sparingly and effectively the graph of millions, not the living image of the to be vicariously explored in such general terms. 
throughout: an old music-hall song, five-finger individual. Post-war England seems particularly All of this was disappointing, but it was of- 
exercises floating out from first-floor back obsessed with class: it has virtually eclipsed both course only an introduction. Later programmes 
windows. sex and politics, ‘Redbrick’, Jimmy Porter, will, I hope, be more enlightening and more 
3 But ‘ Ennui’ apart, Sickert’s sense of delicate amateurism versus professionalism in sport, ‘ U’ controversial. : F 


yet inténse realism proved somehow elusive. 
The camera did not capture any of his other 


and ‘non-U ’, Nancy Mitford, are all manifesta- 
tions of this obsession. Some time ago, on sound 


‘Two scenes fron ‘ Does Class Matter? ? on August 18 
returning home from. work; left, a doctor and his Letaet ‘having tea ied q 


ye 
A 


was a pseudo- 
“You Are 


‘The Liberation of Paris? 
in the lamentable 


documentary 


above, coalminers . a 


their garden 


y: « 
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There’ series. As usual, it not only 
made me feel I was not there, but that 
the events never hapyened. Frank Owen 
delivered his introduction in an under- 
standably wooden and sheepish man- 
ner, as if he didn’t believe in the idea 
much either. In the reconstruction 
itself, American accents—‘ Pareeshuns ’, 
ete-—and melodramatics—‘ Take it, 
Bill Bloggs! ‘—combined to produce a 
crude travesty of reality. I should like 
to see this series parodied by the Goons 
or Bernard Braden. 

Last week’s ‘Press Conference’ re- 
lapsed into its old bad habits. Francis 
Williams sharply and justifiably re- 
buked his colleagues for interrupting Sir 
Leonard Hutton in mid-answer, but 
was himself in danger of overdoing his 
truculent plain-man-with-a-pipe man- 
ner. This was a pity, for he is the most 
reliable member of the conference and 
usually the only one who tries to give it 
some sort of coherence. But we did 
have the pleasure of hearing Sir 
Leonard stand up for Wardle, and for 
cricket in general. He played a gene- 
rous, dignified, and controlled innings 
against some fairly erratic bowling. 

K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA 


Scandinavian 


*Tue LADY FROM THE SEA’ came,~: 
oddly,-in the middle of Ibsen’s best 
work, and very odd it is. The second 
Mrs. Wangel was a lady with what we 
would now call a marine fixation. One 
feels that at any moment she might 
take a high dive from the cliffs and 
become a mermaid. Poor Dr. Wangel 
did his best ‘to: humour the silly creature 
and--he gave her the chance to realise 
her watery longings by going off with a 
rather dreary mariner with whom: she 
had once had a kind of mystical oceanic 
union. Having been granted this free- 
dom in a period when love was a lot 
less free than it is today, she decided 
that the liberal-minded doctor was a 
better bargain than the mysterious 
sailor, which was a belated and 
unexpected display of good sense on her part. 

Those who like Ibsen’s social-realism must 
find it hard to endure this essay in whimsy. 
Bernard Shaw, as Ibsen’s consistent champion, 
said very little about it, only defending it by 
alleging that a Norwegian would find it less 
fantastical than we do. 

- At any rate, the production by Casper Wrede 
and Michael Elliott gave it every chance to hold 
the interest of viewers who are content to be 
éarth-bound and are unvisited by visions of 
Marine ecstasy. A Norwegian actor, Claes Gill, 
gave a strikingly sympathetic; but not senti- 
mental, picture of the much-vexed doctor, and 
Rosalie Crutchley most ably attempted to per- 
suade us that his wife was an actual woman’ 
and not only a tiresome crack-pot. Among the 
land-animals there were two excellent perform- 
ances by Avril Elgar and Robert Harris as a 
home-tied girl and her scholastic suitor. Here at 
least Ibsen was on firm ground and in his best 
* There had ae more from Scandinavia before 
the Ibsen, The Strindberg half-hour (August 22) 
gave us two in the time of one. The longer 
episode proved the lesser. In ‘The Pariah’ an 
archaeologist (Stephen Murray), who might have 
| played a game of mental chess 
with a butterfly-hunter who had gone to prison. 
eS cesta da the oir and not much 
Point in the proceedings, There was a sharp 


rf 
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Scene from Ibsen’s ‘The Lady from the Sea’ 
Harold Lang (left) as the Stranger, Rosalie Crutchley as Ellida, and 


Anthony 


THE LISTENER 


Claes Gill as her husband, Dr. Wangel 


Jacobs (left) as Klein and Charles Leno as Oppenheim in 
* The Bullet’ on August 20 


edge, however, in ‘The Stronger’ in which a 
wife had a@ lot to say to her husband’s mistress. 
The latter understood that the best retort is to 
be reticent—or even dumb. Sheila Brennan did 
the talking while Yvonne Mitchell contributed 
the eloquence of silence. The producer, Louis 
MacNeice, used his close-ups, Miss Brennan her 
tongue, and Miss Mitchell her features with 
excellent effect. 

To the week’s levities Sid Caesar (August 19) 
brought a remarkable feat of vocal and throatal 
jugglery in his presentation of a- war-in-the-air 
film. He became not only a ’plane but several 
People too, in his own person. The revival on 
the following evening of an old ‘ Hancock Half- 
Hour” was welcome. Comedy as rich as this 
should not be lost after one showing: it is adult 
and miles above the puerilities that come to us 
from the seaside Summer Shows. 

Surely ‘Television Playwright’ is a rather 
embarrassing label to put on such an ordinary 
Piece, comedy verging on farce, as David 
Whitaker’s ‘The Marrying of Milly’. The 
superscription suggested a master of this craft 
and the tale of Milly in East Side New York 
and her too backward suitor was: no master- 
piece. Milly was the daughter of an Italian- 
American café-owner and Joe was a truck-driver 
so unsure of his own qualities that he hesitated 
to woo where he worshipped. So there were very 
various plans to incite him to jealousy, and so 


on August 24 with 
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jealous did he become that the end of 
the piece became almost acrobatic in its 

* assault and battery of contending 
Milly-fanciers. 

Fights on stage and screen usually 
suffer from one patent absurdity. 
There is tremendous bashing in which 
the combatants get knocked flat out; 
yet a few minutes later they seem to be 
as spry as ever without being dazed 
or bruised. The actors in this case went 
for each other like demons and then 
arose from “unconsciousness on the 
floor with the usual absence of hurt. 

Chloe Gibson’s production was a 
clever contrivance of furious pace. The 
Italian-Americans exploded conversa- 
tionally, like volcanoes, and the young 
men raced into conflict, tossing each 
other as Highlanders toss cabers, with 
Katherine Kath adding acting quality 
to the general riot of violence and 
volubility. 

©The Bullet? written and produced 
by D. G. Bridson (August 20) gave us 
half-an-hour of horror. The time was 
after the last war, the place Germany, 
the main characters a Jew and an ex- 
Nazi war-criminal who has killed the 
Jew’s brother. The Jew had this wretch, 
now cringing, at his mercy. Then, 
instead of immediately despatching 
him, he played on his fears to such 
effect that the Nazi poisoned himself. 
Charles Leno and Anthony Jacobs pre- 
sented this couple with suitable force 
on the one hand and panic on the 
other. There were two other characters 
with no particular reason for being 
there, For those who like thirty minutes 
of tension with guns on the table and 
a human (or inhuman) being on the 
rack, it was good enough value. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Adam and a Creation 


A PERFORMANCE of the first known 
play in English and the first successful 
use of musique concréte in a radio play 
made last week’s listening memorable. 

To take the latest contribution first, ‘The 
Creation of the Animals’, based on a story by 
M. Jules Supervielle and composed by M. André 
Almuro, won my approval in spite of the fact 
that I sat down to listen to it in a state of 
prejudice. Many of the new sound effects which 
have been. created in the wake of M. Almuro’s 
movement have been harsh and unpleasant. Our 
local radiophonicists and ‘ concrete’ music men 
have too often seized upon noise in the higher 
octaves to drive home dramatic nails that would 
have seemed excruciating even to Jael. Excited 
by the possibilities of manipulated sound they 
have too often forgotten that effects can achieve 
their end without assaulting the eardrums. 
When I wrote recently of Mr. James Hanley’s 
‘A Winter Journey’ I compared his study of 
an old woman facing death and loneliness with 
the work of Mr. Samuel Beckett, and found 
Hanley to be more didactic and filled with 
greater human sympathy, I found the essays in 
new sound deft, and I felt at the time that they 
successfully illustrated the old woman’s state 
of mind. If I were now to hear ‘A Winter 
Journey’ again I should find its sound effects 
excruciating and lacking in the kind of artistic 
application which M, Almuro brought to his 
composition. 

‘The Creation of the Animals’ was a story 
of the creation written at that extreme in 


a 


> 


a 


sophistication Wiis Sitcolarett naivety pee 
The Creation was seen through child-like eyes 
and given child-like explanations. In the same 
vein M. Almuro’s musique concréte had a child- 


ike simplicity. When it aped the noises of the 


animals it did not give us new sounds; it gave 


ae us sounds which have been there all the time, 


sounds that we, in our imagined sophistication, 
have refused to hear. Miss Janette Richer’s 
sweet voice told us at one point that Man 


pee began to look around as if he had always had 


eyes’. M. Almuro’s sounds made me listen as if 
I had always had ears, and they convinced me 


that musique concréte can be beautiful. 


Where ‘ The Creation of the Animals’ ended, 
the drama of ‘Adam’ began. Mr. Raymond 
Raikes has already done great service to the early 
English drama and he has now crowned his 
_ efforts by resurrecting ‘ Adam’, which was writ- 
ten in Anglo-Norman in the twelfth century. 
Pending his further researches it must be 
acknowledged as the earliest known play in 


English. There were some inevitable modernisa- — 


tions in translation to modern English (by 
Father John W. Doyle, s.j.) but these in no 


way detracted from the dramatic achievements. 


of the play’s unknown author. The play was 
astonishingly sophisticated and it would have 
‘demonstrated its mastery of dramatic technique 


‘even if the remarkable stage directions had been 
lost. These directions, recalling Hamlet’s to the 


Player King, reveal the author’s conscious intent 
to create theatre and they also show the 


. historians of the theatre that rough-and-ready 


religious plays were already being performed 
in front of our Norman entrance arches in the 
twelfth century. In recording a revolutionary 
moment in the creation of theatre in England, 


-_ they make it clear that ‘Everyman’ was part of 


7 


an existing tradition rather than the genesis of 
it. In ‘Adam’, Adam and Eve are neither 
charade characters nor figures in a pageant. 
Their parts require interpretation and there is 


a real attempt made to dramatise debate. and to 
._ make at the same time a natural exposition to 


a lay audience of the story of Adam’s Fall. The 
play is principally didactic, of course, but there 


-are the seeds in it of our lay drama too, In 


“ Adam’ there is a concept of theatre which is 
still with us today. 

- In ‘The Queen and the Welshman’ by 
Rosemary Anne Sisson, Miss Mollie Green- 
halgh’s adaptation fought not so much with the 
theatrical tradition of ‘Adam’ as with the 


Shakespearean tradition in the history play. Miss. 


Sisson’s partisan story of King Hal’s Queen 


Katherine and her love for Sir Owen Tudor 


could have crumbled away if it had followed 
Shakespearean patterns. Fortunately Miss Sisson, 
while not pleasing all the historians, treats the 
love affair in twentieth-century terms and Miss 
Greenhalgh’s adaptation was_thus able to avoid 


Shakespearean traps while managing to convey > 


a tolerably good view of historical personages. 
Mr. Norman Wright chose a good cast and the 
French accent of Queen Katherine (Miss Rachel 
Gurney) and the Welsh of Sir Owen (Mr. 
Richard Bebb) made a charming duet. Miss 
Sisson’s view of the Queen’s love affair neces- 


_ sarily demands that the lovers should be seen 


as victims of a fifteenth-century set-up. Though 
Mr. 
vincing, it still seems hard to believe that a 
scion of one of Wales’ ruling families should 
have been so disinterested in the consequences 
of his marital actions. 


It was good to hear Mr. Errol John’s ‘ Small | 
Island Moon’ 


again. This play has been un- 
accountably prevented from reaching the stage 
in its original form. Sophia Adams represents a 
new archetype; Ephraim is a man who knows 
that taking ship is the only way of escaping the 
wheel coming full circle on a small island. 

. IAN RODGER 


Bebb’s Sir Owen was dramatically con-~ 


THE SPOKEN. WORD 


Can These Bones Live? 


THE OLD PROBLEM of the origin of the Etrus- 
cans, whose civilisation was stamped out with 
Roman thoroughness and whose _ remains 
have fascinated generations of writers and 


archaeologists, inspiring in our time that master- 
piece of imaginative evocation, D. H. Lawrence’s 


Etruscan Places, was the subject of an inter- 
national conference in London earlier this year. 
On Sunday evening (Third) several of the his- 
torians, archaeologists, and geneticists who had 
attended the conference spoke again under the 
chairmanship of G. S. Kirk, Lecturer in 
Classics at Cambridge. They discussed how the 
geneticist can help the archaeologist, for it is 
now thought to be possible to discover the blood 
groups of ancient peoples from their bones—a 
mysterious operation from the point of view of 


the layman, who doubtless thinks, as I did, that - 


dry bones have no blood left in them at all. 
In the case of the Etruscans, wha practised 
cremation, the task of determining which of the 


four main blood groups they belonged to is an 


unusually difficult one, further complicated by 
the prevalence of malaria in Tuscany, which can 
change the whole blood structure; while -the 


many changes in population in the Po Valley 
since their time have made it almost impossible 


to trace any connection between the Etruscans 
and the present inhabitants of Tuscany. So far, 
the results have been inconclusive, though the 
balance of opinion is in favour of giving the 
Etruscans an Eastern Mediterranean origin— 
which is what Herodotus said about them. 
In ‘Frankly Speaking’ on Tuesday evening 
(Home) Lord Attlee was cut off abruptly, so 


that we should not miss a moment of ‘ Johnny’s _ 


Jaunt’, just as he was saying that he did not 
believe in any blue-print for an earthly paradise. 
The main thing, he said, was that people should 
not be a dull herd, accepting what is given to 
them. They should be ‘ questing and question- 


‘ing the whole time’, for democracy has not yet 


been won, civilisation has not yet been won, and 
a vast amount has still to be done before we 
get ‘a satisfactory neighbourhood’. As a boy, 
he confessed, it was his dream to be a poet. He 
still gave a good deal of time to translating 
French and Italian poetry—the best relaxation in 
the world. In English Poetry, however, he had 
not got beyond Masefield, ‘Can’t remember a 
word of what these modern chaps write! ’ 

On Thursday, in ‘Portrait of a Prime 
Minister’ (Home), we heard the forgotten voice 
of Stanley Baldwin. Among the Prime Ministers 
of the ’twenties and ’thirties the reputation of 
this deceptively bluff Britisher with the pipe, 
who loved the novels of Mary Webb arid came 
of a family of west-country ironmasters, has 
fallen as low almost as that of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. While in home affairs, it was pretty 
generally agreed, Baldwin’s handling of the two 
chief crises of his premiership, the General 


Strike and the Abdication, was masterly, ‘he 


seemed to take no interest in foreigners or their 
doings’, Mr. Hugh Dalton told us. 

Baldwin first became Prime Minister at a time 
when the country longed for peace more than 
anything else. He was essentially a man of peace, 
but when he did initiate-the rearmament pro- 
gramme forced upon him by the doings of un- 


pleasant foreigners, the very people who had 


criticised him for not standing up to Mussolini 
and Hitler earlier now began calling him a war- 
monger. But the fact that he was chosen three 


‘times as Prime Minister is sufficient testimony to: 


the trust he inspired, and it is probably true to 
say that he was the only man who could have 
held the balance between the extremes of Right 


and Left at a time when the country had grown 


cynical and bitter, That was the impression 


conveyed by the broadcast, To know him, said 


‘ 


- 


It is: even oueortats now v tha it oe who 
through the India Act in the teeth of the 
hards of his own party, such as Churchill, It 
certainly seems true of Baldwin that the good af 
he did was interred with his bones.. 3 

_ PHILIP HENDERSON 


‘ac. 
2 Choral Music at the Proms | 


SIR MatcoLm SARGENT’ S most important cane 
tribution to the programmes of the Promenade ~ 
Concerts is his introduction of major choral — 
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> 
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works, In his later years Sir Henry Wood did, — 


I think, include a programme of choruses by 
Handel in the syllabus, but works like ‘ Belshaz- — 
zar’s Feast °s “The Creation’, Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass and ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ were be- 
yond his reach at the Proms. I do not know 
how the economics of these performances work — 
out, but some of these works are obviously ex- 
pensive to. perform, and the public can certainly - 
not complain when they can hear so splendid a — 
performance of the Requiem for as little as half- 
a-crown, Even a stall would have cost them, no | 
more than eight-and-sixpence. —* 
The listener at home has no cause to complain 
either, for the ‘Proms’ shone out like ‘a good — 
deed in a naughty world ’—that is to say, a 
dingy week. And Verdi’s immense fresco of the — 
Last Judgement executed on a Michelangelesque — 
scale of grandeur is the kind of work that — 
splendidly justifies the existence of the Albert 


‘Hall. Two choral societies—the B.B.C.’s and the — 


Royal which Sir Malcolm has reinvigorated 
since he took charge of it—and the B.B.C, Sym- 
phony Orchestra had no difficulty in filling the 
vast space with sound, whose splendid resonance 
was effectively conveyed to our homes. For the 
hall is a remarkably good broadcasting studio, 
especially where big works are concerned. 
There were, it is true, a few miscalculations. 
The opening prayer for eternal rest was so | 
hushed that it hardly reached the microphones, 
and. the soprano’ s high B flat in the reprise of 


this passage in the final section of the Mass got 


mislaid in space after its initial impact. And 
the pace of ‘Dies irae’ was on the fast side, 
suggesting hurry. A more spacious treatment, — 
especially in this milieu, would have enhanced 
its terror. When one has added that in the un- 
accompanied passage in ‘ Lux aeterna’ the in- 
tonation of the soloists, who had successfully 
negotiated the similar passage in ‘ Lacrimosa” 
(* Pie Fesu, Domine’), faltered a little, the sum 
of faults in this performance i is complete. 

_ What a trifling sum itis, when set beside the 
energy and beauty of the performance as a 
whole! The large chorus. sang splendidly and 
the lovely details, as well as the magnificence, 
of Verdi’s orchestration were given their due. 


-The four soloists were individually good and, 


what is more important, made a well-balanced 
quartet in the ensembles, Gré Brouwenstijn has — 
developed, as we heard in ‘Don Carlos’, the 
soaring legato style and can make her voice 
‘float’ steadily above the ensemble (despite that 
vanishing B flat), Regina Resnik has the true 


. mezzo quality required for the most important 


solo part in the work, and, though inclined to — 
phrase a little stiffly (6.8.53 in ‘ Lacrimosa’) and 
not always clean in her attack on an upward 
interval (e.g., in ‘Liber scriptus’), sang with 
intelligence and good taste. The tenor, Charles - 
Craig, brought the same qualities and a beautiful 
lyrical quality of tone, not quite heroic enough ~ 
for the-opening ‘ Kyrie’, to ‘Ingemisco’ and 
his solos in the Offertorium, Neither he nor the — 
bass, Marian Nowakowski, who acquitted him- — 
self well despite a tendency for his tone to, 
‘spread’? on some notes, commanded the trill — 
Verdi demands of os hota where can eo bbe 


otable points in the performance were thé nicely 
culated distances of the trumpet-calls before 
“Tuba mirum’ flooded the room with awe- 
spiring sound; 
jaunty , rhythm of the ‘ Sanctus ’ carried through 
from beginning to end in a single sweeping line 
with the firm, sure hand of a master. 
‘This grand performance, be it remarked, was 
“only the second part of a programme, whose 
rst part, conducted by Maurice Miles, con- 
tained an efficient performance of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 88 in G, that only wanted a little 
_ more elegance to qualify for a more laudatory 


T is curious, when we come to think of it, 
that, of all the great classics of music, Weber 
survives by much the smallest amount of 
work that is still famous, or indeed at all 
- familiar. So curious, in fact, that one may well 
- wonder whether he has not been imposed on the 
_ world at large as a major classic by the Germans, 
for whom he is as a matter of course a great 
national figure. It is their unchanging and per- 
_ fectly justified love for ‘Der Freischiitz’ which 
has given him that stature. This out-and-out 
German opera is welcomed elsewhere on occa- 
sion, because of a musical originality and a 
poetry that compensate for its drab spoken dia- 
. logue and its childish story. But it is not perhaps 
one of music’s indispensable treasures. If it is, 
hardly another work by its composer can make 
_ that claim to non-Germans. 
Can it to Germans? If they are candid, they 
are bound to answer in the negative. For, 
ponesity, what survives for them, as for the rest 
of us? Three great operatic overtures (including 
that for the ‘Freischiitz’); after that, rather 
_ precariously, the little one-act comic opera ‘Abu 
Hassan’, the ‘ Konzertstiick’ for piano and 
orchestra, one of the four piano sonatas (A flat 
major), one other piano work (‘ Invitation to the 
Dance’); and, even more shyly, possibly one or 
other of about a hundred songs, the Chinese 
Overture or a clarinet concerto, That is all— 
and note how haphazardly even most of these 
things live on, in and out of Germany. 

Of the two other great stage works, do-we in 
England revive his English opera, “Oberon ’? 
Perhaps Covent Garden, which commissioned 
it, may do so for its hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
_versary in 1976, but there seems to be Lite 
_ chance before that, if then. And ‘ Euryanthe’? 
= its magnificently scored overture makes a 

fine swishing, swaggering sound for the opening 

an orchestral concert, but the opera itself, 
of an it contains much splendid music, is as 
dead as anything can be that may at all claim to 
ne called a masterpiece. 
_ It was not the fault of Weber’s music, True, 
other operas with good music have survived F 
bad libretto. But then, that of ‘ Euryanthe’ 
quite likely the worst in the world. The sa 

s the notorious Helmine von Chézy, surely the 
ridiculous, conceited, and inept female who 
dabbled in literature. It was she, too, who 
guilty of consigning Schubert’s music for 
to oblivion for half a century, 
ecaus “that: abt was an ignominious failure 
ven in’ the easy-going Vienna of the eighteen- 
’ es. ‘Euryanthe’ is a farrago of bombast 
uence, like a casual collection made 


‘story, from a twelfth-century — 


ie ee 


i now that Gigli and Pinza are dead? Other 


and the buoyant, but not ~ 


ve, and an interesting Concerto for four 
by Vivaldi, played by four students 

from the Royal College of Music, who did very 
well except in one or two passages where they 
had evidently not achieved unanimity in their 
views of how they should go. 

Having unfortunately missed Aaron Copland’s 
personal appearance to conduct his new Orches- 
tral Variations, of which I have heard and read 
glowing accounts, I can record only that the 
Beethoven programme on Friday was chiefly 
distinguished by the performance of Denis 
Matthews in the Third Concerto in C minor— 
the First was, by the way, given an excellent 


By ERIC BLOM 


‘Euryanthe’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.0 p.m. on 


French romance, was preposterously garbled and 
bowdlerised. We cannot be certain that some at 
least of the ineptitudes that now disfigure the 
libretto are not due to Weber. We know that 
he worried the librettist endlessly about altera- 
tions and made some himself up to the last 
moment, One of them was due to someone’s 
qualms about the ‘ decency ’ of the original story, 
yet, whoever raised the objection, it was one that 
would scarcely have occurred to a Victorian 
maiden aunt. The point was this: 

The desperate villain in ‘ Euryanthe ’, Lysiart, 
is a kind of melodramatic counterpart of the 
roguish Don Alfonso in ‘ Cosi fan tutte’, whose 
amusingly frivolous cynicism about the fidelity 
of women Lysiart pretends to take seriously and 
tries to turn to his own advantage. He accuses 
Euryanthe, with whom he is in love, of having 
wantonly given herself to him in order to make 
her betrothed, Adolar, forsake her. In this he is 
aided and abetted by the nefarious Eglantine, 
who of course is madly in love with Adolar and 
even more madly jealous of Euryanthe. 

Now in the original story Lysiart had revealed 
that Euryanthe had a violet-shaped mole on her 
breast, a secret he had simply learnt from Eglan- 
tine, who had wormed herself into Euryanthe’s 
confidence; and he used this knowledge as proof 
of her guilt. But the authors of ‘ Euryanthe’ 
were shocked by this poetical if not very plaus- 
ible device, apparently unaware—though the 
blue-stocking librettist should have known—that 
it had served Shakespeare well enough i in ‘ Cym- 
beline ’, where Iachimo ‘ proves’ Imogen’s faith- 
lessness i in precisely the same way. They then fell 
back on a trick that was less ridiculous only than 
one Chézy used in ‘Rosamunde’ (produced in 
Vienna with Schubert’s music less than two 
months after ‘ Euryanthe ”). In the play there is 
a poisoned letter the recipient of which drops 
down dead as soon as he claps eyes on it; and 
it never occurred to her to show why the writer 
of it is not killed in the first place, though 
he does eventually fall a victim to it when he 
eae it by mistake. 

In the opera Adolar’s hapless sister Emma 


; had, we learn retrospectively, drunk poison from 


a ring (how ?) which is then, by a set of 

tions too complicated and absurd to 
relate, used to prove Euryanthe’s infidelity, It 
is enough to say that her only fault is that she 
betrays Emma’s secret to the wheedling Eglan- 
tine, and that both Adolar and the King, to 
whose judgement the case is submitted, imme- 
diately jump to the conclusion that she must 
therefore be Lysiart’s mistress, On no further 
evidence the King banishes her, ed seb kee, 
Priggishly Pape himself as her judge, 
ede to kill her. Yet when, after further 
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a 
performance by James Gibb a week before. The 
Second Symphony received a rather tired routine 
performance, lacking tautness and intensity. 

On Saturday Professor Abraham brought to 
our notice those passages of ‘ Sorochintsy Fair’ 
which Mussorgsky himself managed to com- 
plete in the intervals of his bouts of dipsomania 
and of work on ‘ Khovantschina’. The chips 
from a great, though untidy, workshop, of which 
the largest is an extensive scene from Act II, 
and the most beautiful, Parasya’s song front 
Act III, could hardly have been presented in 
this way except in a broadcast. This was an 
instance of putting the medium to good use. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


Weber and ‘Euryanthe’ 


Wednesday, September 3 


vicissitudes, the King meets Euryanthe again by 
accident, he at once believes her true story, which 
he might just as well have done at the trial. 
Thus did the authors of ‘Euryanthe’ deliber- 
ately jettison the poetry and what little there is 
of a verisimilitude of the charmingly naive old 
French romance (the theme of which occurs in 
Boccaccio’s Decameron and elsewhere, as well 
as in Shakespeare), and the admirable music of 
Weber’s opera was condemned to honourable 
obscurity from the start. 

It is his only opera without spoken dialogue. 
Einstein calls it the first German opera seria, 
which it is in a sense; but it is really much more 
like French grand opéra of the Spontini and 
Meyerbeer type, though the latter composer 
developed it after Weber. Its processions, dance 
interludes, judgement scenes and spectacular 
mountings are very much the kind of thing that 
emerged afterwards in Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ 
which however was musically influenced much 
more by Spontini and Meyerbeer. The clear 
traces of ‘ Euryanthe’ in Wagner are to be found 
in ‘ Lohengrin’, where there is much the same 
kind of display of chivalry and courtly cere- 
monial, calling | for similar festive, ostentatiously 
glittering music, and where, more remarkably, 
the lyrical. music of the heroines shows striking 
resemblances. Euryanthe and Elsa are sisters 
under the skin, dramatically too: both are pure, 
‘oth are gently loving, both are guilty only in 
being indiscreet. Equally striking are the resem- 
blances of Wagner’s pair of villains, Telramund 
and Ortrud, to Weber’s Lysiart and Eglantine. 

“Euryanthe’ is an excellent opera for broad- 
casting. Its music can be enjoyed over the air 
and the extravagant silliness of its action simply 
ignored; its expensive spectacular demands do not 
enter into the problem of production, But the 
brilliant, chivalrous music suggests the spectacle 
admirably, and it is artistically quite sufficient 
in itself. It makes use very frankly of the con- 
ventional armoury of romantic theatrical effec- 
tiveness: there are diminished sevenths, inter- 
rupted cadences, syncopations, tremolos, and so 
on, together with many of the typically Weberian 
passages in dotted notes. But the writing is 
masterly, the orchestration dazzling, and there 
are many beautifully poetical and _ strikingly 
dramatic episodes among the surrounding pomp 
and panoply. 


The 1958-9 season of B.B.C. Symphony Concerts 
at the Royal Festival Hall opens on Wednesday, 
October 8. The prospectus may be obtained from 
B.B.C, Publications, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1, from the hall itself, and from agents. 
Booking for each concert begins one month before 
its date. 


- Commerce and 


maybe a few thousands. 


what you -have? ,That’s 


remains intact ; 
whenever you like. 


money problems. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 Regent Street, W.1. 
Session 1958-59 

¥ SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses 
ot study for men and women employed in 
Public Administration. 
Students may prepare for any of the following: 
1. Professional Examinations in Banking, 
Accountancy, Cost genoa tency. 
Fellowship in Management of I.C.W.A., 
Company Secretarial Work, Exporting, 
and Sales Management - 

G.C.E. Advanced Level 
. Final B.Sc. (Econ.) and B.Sc. (Sociology) 
- Diploma in Public Admin. London 
. University Extension Diploma in 
Economics 
- Local Government Administrative Ex- 
aminations in Municipal and Govern- 
ment Administration 
7. Association of-Incorporated Statisticians 

Examinations 

Session 1958-59 commences on Monday, 22nd Sept. 
New students will be enrolled between 3 p.m. and 
8 p.m. on the 15th September. (Former students, 9th 
and 10th September, 5 p.m.—7.30 p.m.) 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Education, 


A NAWN 


We are looking 
for people who 
like to draw 


Everyone is born with talent 

but it must be developed. 

You can do this under the super- 
vision of America’s twelve 

most famous Commercial artists. 
For an 

assessment of your work 


Write for FREE Talent Test: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
19 Westport, 


Godalming, Surrey 


MONEY MATTERS 
‘ Investing for Safety is 
_ downright Common Sense 


Assuming you have Capital—a few hundreds of pounds, 
How is it invested ?. Specula- 
tively in the hope of Capital gains— forgetting the 
possibility of Capital losses ; or safely, holding tight to 
a money matter—a money 
problem—of utmost importance. 
Because money matters in another sense too. 
It matters. very much to you that the Capital you have 
that you can withdraw it without loss 
Also that it should earn generous 
tax-paid Interest. Investors, and savers of small amounts, 
will find in the Planet Building Society, established in 
1848 and with present assets of £10,000,000 and large 
reserves, a very safe and very pr ofitable answer to their 


3% NET PER ANNUM 


pe equal to 64°% on investments 
4 taxable at standard rate 


The Society pays the Income Tax 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal 


Write for details 

THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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TO BE OFFERED 


A Scottish Coxswain 


MEN AT WORK 


The work of the Life-boat crew is 


dangerous. They do it willingly. But 
without your help they cannot con- 
tinue to rescue 600 lives a year at sea. 
Fundsareurgently needed: send your 
contribution, however small, to: — 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
_ 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D, Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


MEANS HOME COMFORT fm 


SOLID FUEL AND 


JANITOR BOILERS LTD 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or write direct to Dept. 183 


CONTEST 
TWO HUNDRED PRIZES are 
being presented in THE WRITER 
SHORT STORY CONTEST. Opento 
all, this contest aims at develop- 
ing possible talent in anyone 
interested in fiction writing. 
Moreover, although a test of 
creative talent, the competition 
is quite simple and interesting. 
‘Send for FREE particulars 
now. There is no obligation 
whatsoever. Read how you can 
win one of TWO HUNDRED 
PRIZES. Send now to: 


The Writer Story Contest 
124, New Bond St., London, W.1 


THE 
JOYOUS 
HOBBY 


Sketching is unequalled for 
sheer absorbing interest and 
opportunities it presents for 
earning spare-time income. P.A.S, 
Postal Courses offer the Beginner or 
Advanced Student the easiest, hap~ 
piest and certainly one of the most 
Ay! > successful ways of studying Art. 
There is also a wonderful Course in — 1 
Water Colour by six famous Artists. 
Send for free illustrated btn ot 2 2 
Re irked all Courses in detail i a 
Twas aimost a@ lesson in itself. 


THE Anos ART. SCHOOL, LTD. \ 


OIL-FIRED BOILERS 


* CAMBERLEY « SURREY 
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ie USING JELLY PAINTS 
IF ANYONE WERE to ask me what has been the 
most interesting new development for the do-it- 

yo painter over the last year or two I think 

I would say the dripless, or jelly, paints. All the 

same, from the letters I get from listeners, it 

8s evident that some people have run into 
difficu ties with them. 

Take the question of finish. Some complain 

that the jelly paints do not cover up the 

‘surface underneath, or that they dry down 

with a poor gloss or even with brush-marks. 

is actually arises out of one of the main 

Qualities of these paints: easy application. If 

you are one of those people who have always 

been very conscientious about brushing out the 
conventional types of paint properly, you may 
overdo it when you come to a jelly paint. If 
you do brush them out too far the gloss can 
suffer, you will get poor covering, and you 
may be able to see the brush-marks, The cure is 
simple: just flow them on a little more 
generously. You need not worry about doing 
this as you are not likely to have any trouble 
with runs or ‘ curtains’. 

Another thing that crops up from time to 
time is the question of flaking, in places like 
bathrooms and kitchens. I have noticed that ‘this 
usually concerns the flat jelly paints. In my 

_ Opinion, it is often due to the fact that only one 

coat has been used. Even then it is not likely to 
occur unless the room is very humid. So if you 

-are likely to get a very steamy atmosphere, and 

the ventilation is not too good, then it is as well 
to use two coats of a flat jelly paint rather than 
one. Or, better still, use an eggshell finish. 
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paints are sold as dripless they may start drip- 
ping after you have been using them for some 
time—particularly on the ceilings. Although 
these paints are applied in the form of a jelly, 
the act of brushing the jelly turns it 
momentarily into a liquid, and after you have 
‘been brushing one of these paints for some time 
‘the mass of paint in the bristles of the brush 
“may tend to change into the liquid form, I think 
that, more often than not, the reason for this is 
that some people are inclined to get over- 
enthusiastic with paints of this type and apply 
them with a slapping action instead of the usual 
painting technique. But the remedy is easy: just 
wash the brush out in the usual way, and then 
start painting afain. You will find it has com- 
pletely stopped dripping. 

Davip RoE 


CARNIVAL ‘RING SALAD 


For the carnival ring, use a pint of tomato juice 
to one envelope of powdered gelatine, and mix 
juice and gelatine according to the directions on 
the envelope. When it is cold and beginning to 
thicken, stir in a tablespoon of chopped chives or 
spring-onion tops, one of cooked or tinned peas, 
one of cooked, diced carrot or green beans, or 
indeed any chopped vegetables you fancy, Pour 
into a lightly oiled or rinsed pint-size ring 
mould and leave to cool and set solid,-Turn out, 
and fill the centre with whatever suits your taste: 


“for instance, half a pound of mixed cold meats 


or flaked cold fish, with a few shrimps for fla- 
‘vour and colour. Whatever you choose, mix in a 
few spring onions finely chopped, a large diced 


eestions for the Housewife 


ba 
Kn ‘People ‘sometimes say that although these 
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tomato, and a few pieces of cucumber, Serve 
with a generous tablespoon of thick mayonnaise 
or a squeeze of fresh lemon juice. 


StR. ALEXANDER FLECK, K.B.E., F.RS. 
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Notes on Contributors 


(page 
291): President of the British Association for 
the Advamcement of Science; Chairman, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.; Director, 
Midland Bank 


H. NoOweLi-SMITH (page 299): Professor of 
Philosophy, Leicester University; author of 
Ethics, etc. ; 


Str MORTIMER WHEELER (page 301): Secretary — 


of the British Academy since 1949; Professor 
of the Archaeology of the Roman Provinces, 
London University, 1948-55; has directed 
many archaeological excavations in Britain, 
India, and Pakistan; author of Archaeology 
from the Earth, The Indus Civilisation, Still 
Digging (autobiography), etc. 


THE Rt. Hon. Viscount STANSGATE, D.S.O. 


(page 303): Secretary of State for Air, 1945- 
46; Secretary of State for India, 1929-31; 
first became an M.P_ in 1906 


JOHN REx (page 305): Lecturer in Sociology, 


ROSEMOND TUVE 


Leeds University 


(page 312): Professor of 
English at Connecticut College, New London; 
author of Images and Themes in Five Poems 
by Milton and A Reading of George Herbert 


Crossword No. 1,474. 


Wheels ~Within—X. 


By Trochos 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


“Closing date: first post on Thursday, September 4. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked ‘ Crossword ’” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 

decision is final 
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Ma Outer circle (clockwise): quotation from poetical 


work. Third circle (clockwise): title of work (three 
words), The three letters of the centre circle are 
all different. The letters of the second circle may 
-be arranged to make the following remark: AUNT 
OLGA INSURES AGING HAIR. ‘Answers to clues are of 
five letters each, all mixed, except 27. 


CLUES 
1, We bore it through the marshes in a half-score 
battered —— s 
2. Our ahr Shy songs are —— that tell of saddest 
ight 
3. A man severe he was, and to view , 
4. Its chords of air, its —— of fire, The Samian’s 


Sl lian lyre ‘ 
_5, That out of distance might —— Desire of 
nearness doubly sweet 
6. He nothing common did, or mean, Upon that 
~-. memorable —— _ 
%. Maladies his joints invade, 
and press the dire blockade 
Come, my Hippolyta: ..... 


in a ring Aye round about 


Lay ——to life, 


Demetrius, and 


“9 
; light on the Bong-tree it throws 
; the WHITE HAND of ——on the 
Puts out 
a doom which canons tell Shuts 
a —_— 
and ——ing, we lay waste our powers 
through the deep, While the stormy 


- hungry look up, and are not fed 
e of him,’ she said, ‘To come and ——~ 


ce did —— with a thunder-fit 
id cope, and rochet and ——, Mitre and crosier! 


= 23 
. Like a child from the womb, like a 
. What are men better than sheep or 


. Who Time ambles withal, who Time 
. I shall not be particular in stating His journey, we’ve 


. It seems so like my own, Because of the 
. ‘ Twas at the royal 


. Leave in our town not even a 
. But only God can make 
, We 


. I have seen dawn and sunset on 
. Three bowls he 


. O Attic ! Fair attitude! 
. And heayy with his armour, and —— with changing 


blows 


from the 


tomb 
That nourish 


a blind life? 


withal 


so many late 


I keep 
for Persia won- By Philip’s 


warlike son 


. Give me my scallop shell of quiet, My —— of faith 


US,4 SaeeS 


That canst command great Mephis- 
tophilis 


. Your comrades chase e’en now the ——s 
. Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted 
. Jilts ruled the state, and statesmen 
. Showed each minaret 
. And here the buzz of 
. The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed, Who met 


1 —s writ 
with radiant beams of sun 
nations ran 


his look of ——— and surprise 

Of the rats 

two words] 

ale Kings of the sunset, 


at your ivory gate: 
beware 


f and windy hills 
with sweet honeycomb To feast 


the bumble-bees 


. Those smiles and glances let me see, That make the 


*s treasure poor 


5. Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the —— 


was seething free 


. No more shall —— them from their lowly bed 
. Strew on her - 
. Porphyro gazed upon her empty 


, And never a spray of yew 


Solution of No. 1,472 


“war's 


1st prize: A. L. S. Corner (Cambridge); 2nd prize: 


R. 


A. Wilkinson (Oxford); 3rd prize: E. Tiller 


(London, S.E. 22) 
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Study at Home 
for a 


DEGREE 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is a good 
thing to have. You can obtain a 
London University Degree without 
‘going into residence’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass 
three examinations (in some cases, 
two). You can prepare for these AT 
HOME AND IN LEISURE HOURS 
with the experienced help of Wolsey 
Hall (founded in 1894). Conducted by 
a staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall postal courses have 
enabled thousands of men and women 
to obtain degrees, thereby increasing 
their mental abilities, widening their 
outlookand raising theirstatus. Tuition 
fees are very reasonable, and may be 
spread over the period of the Course. 
Over 14,000 Successes at London 
University Examinations alone from 


1947. 
Prospectus 


from C, D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FES, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


LANGUAGES 


Learn French—or one of several European 
Languages—in three months in your own 
home. The ASSiMiL way cuts out learning 
by heart... . Simply absorb the language 
and imitate the accent from natural, every- 
day conversation on gramophone records, 
with a special book for guidance. 


PRELIMINARY COURSES £6. 15. 0 
FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN - SPANISH 


Advanced Courses also available and some 
other Courses for those whose native tongue 
is not English. 


thee erty 
ASSiMil .., 


Now available: FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN—45 r.p.m. E.P. Records. 


ASSiMiL (England), Me YY 
E.M.1. Institutes, Ltd., N ) 
Dept. D183, 10, Pembridge “~"< 

Square, London, W.2. y 


Telephone: BAYswater 5131/2 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
London, W.1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting. House, London, W.1.—August 28, 1958 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CEciL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal; ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 


@ Degrees of London University are open without residence or 
attendance at lectures and thus can be obtained by spare time study. 
U.C.C. prepares students for General Certificate of Education (for 
Entrance requirements), and Final examinations for Degrees. 
Courses are conducted also for Post-Graduate Certificate in 
Education, Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, 
and various other Diplomas and Certificates. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust not conducted 
primarily as a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors who are specialists in teaching by post. The 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


More than 41,000 Successes at London University 
and G.C.E. examinations during the years 1920-1957. 


Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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Be a Master] 
of English | 


i. 
* 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. Your success depends upon 
your English. 

Improve your expression quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the fee for the Effective English 
Course is the best. investment they have 
ever made. The tuition is so planned that 
you gain noticeable improvement within a 
few hours. 


*k Write today for a free copy of 


WORD MASTERY 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391K), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of the prospectus, 
“Word Mastery.” The moderate fee 
puts this unique Course within the 
reach of everyone, 


Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


SPECIALISED _POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil — 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne} 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, ctc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. : 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning. exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
".$T. ALBANS ; ’ 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E:C.4. 
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cabinets! 


Imagine the pleasure of having this magnificent Hi-Fi equipment in its’ 
beautiful contemporary style furniture for your home . . ..and experiencing an 
entirely new realism in sound reproduction. Yet the Emistructor Hi+Pi will save 
you money and give you all the eztra fun and satisfaction of building it yourselfi— 
and being able to service and maintain it afterwards. Special instruction manuals 
guide you at each stage and teach you all about the equipment in simple terms as 
you build. No skill or experience is needed—only a few simple tools. or 

Emistructor equipment is made to the highest quality standards and is a 
product of eee ee Lae of a Company world famous for sound 

rding and reproducing equipment. 
rere isa ite variety of equipment and cabinets at different price levels to 
suit individual tastes and requirements 'The range varies from a complete Hi-Fi 
installation with separate speaker enclosures to a simple all-in-one compact 
system for those with more modest requirements. All equipment is suitable for 
stereo or non-stereo reproduction of records. Full details and complete specifica- 
tions will be sent with our free Brochure. : 


om 


E ii : § T R U CT 0 R Dept. H.F. 183, 43, Grove Park Road, eit W.4 


Associated with one of the World’s largest recording organisations comprising — 7 
‘CHIS MASTER’S VOICE’’* CAPITOL > COLUMBIA * MGM etc. 
28 8/58 : 1S 137 


BM/BOOK waned . 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1, 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address © 
your MS, to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 19 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 

| of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept.32 — 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


Pama 
ASK YOUR OUTFITTER FOR 


RErANI PLASTIC 


COLLARS 
NEED NO LAUNDERING 
HA DENRE IO WHITEPOS? PANE: LONDONES ' 

SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE _ 
at 35 Marylebone High ‘St 
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